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ARTICLE I. 
MATERIALISM. 
By Pror. Cyrus THOMAS, Pu. D. 


The Bible tells us that “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth”; and that God breathed into man “the 
breath of life and he became a living soul”; it recognizes God 
as the Creator and Governor of the universe, and an immortal 
spiritual nature in man. 

Materialism, in the sense in which it is herein referred to, de 
nies the doctrine of creation, denies the existence of a God, and 
also of an immortal soul in man, denies the existence of any 
spiritual beings. It holds that substance or matter and energy 
are eternal, and have existed eternally, and that all the changes 
which have occurred in the universe and which have brought 
about the present forms and conditions of physical existences, 
have resulted from the action of energy on matter without the 
aid or intervention of any power or agency exterior to or dis- 
tinct therefrom. It holds that even life is from a physical basis, 
is simply one of the forms of energy or one of the results of the 
action of energy on substance. 

There are other views less radical to which the term “mater- 
ialistic” is sometimes applied, but our object at present is to 
present some thoughts on that view which we have outlined 
above, as we do not believe there can be any substantial halting 
ground between this extreme view and that which admits a God 
as the Creator and Ruler of the universe, and an immortal 
human soul in man; in other words between that view which 
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sees only the physical universe, and that which adds thereto a 
spiritual world. We do not believe that any view which does 
not admit spiritual existence and immortality can meet the 
wants and yearnings of human nature. Believing this and hold- 
ing firmly to the Bible and the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian 1eligion, we propose to present briefly in this paper 
some reasons for thinking*the theory of materialism in the sense 
outlined above is untenable even on a scientific basis. 

As “matter” and “energy” are terms very often used in rela- 
tion one to the other in this paper, it may be best to explain 
the meaning herein attached to the latter—the former being 
used in the ordinary sense of substance. “Energy” is now 
generally used in the sense heretofore applied to “force” in the 
expression, “conservation of force,’ a more limited or special 
definition now being applied to the latter. The following is the 
definition recently given by a English physicist: “The trend of 
physical investigation during the last half-century has been to 
lead us to regard energy as something distinct from matter, and 
yet as always associated with it. The conservation or inde- 
structibility of energy induces us to think of it as an entity or 
physically measurable quantity having an independent claim 
to recognition along with that which we denominate usually 
material substance. We have, however, no means of recogniz- 
ing energy in itself except in so far as it makes its appearance 
in association with matter as its vehicle.” (Fleming). As the 
supposition that it is an entity is as yet an unproven theory, we 
shall allude to it as that which changes, modifies, and moves 
matter, and which is only known by its activity and its opera- 
tions on substance, or in other words, the working capacity in 
the universe. Using it in this broad and comprehensive sense, 
which includes the only power or operating agency recognized 
by the materialistic theory as defined, we will have no occasion 
except at one point to allude to those divisions or assumed di- 
visions known as kinetic and potential or latént energy. 

As materialism in the sense defined—which is sometimes 
termed the “mechanical theory” —admits of no Creator, no God, 
no spiritual existences, no exterior power or agency, and claims 
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that matter and energy have existed eternally, we will first point 
out what seems to us to be some of the necessary conse- 
quences or results of this theory, some of the legitimate deduc- 
tions therefrom. 

There being, as it asserts, no creating, governing, or controll- 
ing intelligence, no guiding or directing power exterior to and 
distinct from matter and energy, it follows as a necessary con- 
clusion that in the operations of nature, that is of the physical 
universe, there can be no design or plan, unless the power or 
ability to design be claimed for matter or energy or the two 
combined, which would be absurd. Energy, the only operating 
power, must therefore work blindly, pushing onward always 
along the lines of least resistence; no design, purpose or plan 
of operation can guide it; no ultimate end or object can be in 
view. This conclusion is clearly justified by the premises, and, 
in fact, unavoidable, without the introduction of an additional 
factor. If energy cannot design, plan or purpose in the ordinary 
and usual sense of these terms, then it must of necessity work 
blindly, and if so, will, according to the recognized laws of force, 
move (operate) along the lines of least resistance; no other sup- 
position is possible. If there be design or ptan it is impossible 
to think of it except as exterior; matter and energy cannot be 
supposed to “carry their vocation in themsclves, but merely to 
be means employed and spent in realizing a purpose which lies 
outside of them” (Hegel). Laws under this theory, except 
such as necessarily result from the primal nature of matter and 
energy, can mean nothing more than the temporary (as opposed 
to eternal) uniformity with which energy operates on matter 
along certain lines, and can continue only, so long as these lines 
are the directions of least resistance. The only permanent law 
which can be predicated on this theory, save those which result 
from the limitations of the nature or mode of being of matter 
and energy, is the necessity of energy acting along the lines of 
least resistance. 

One of the scientific theories which has been crystalized 
into an axiom is the so-called conservation of energy ;—that it 
has and always will remain the same in amount, that although 
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it may assume innumerable forms, and be changed from one 
into another, the sum always remains the same. Although 
there are steps in this theory which yet need proof, it may be 
accepted, so far as our present purpose is concerned. There 
seems however to be one inference which may be fairly drawn 
from the knowledge so far gained in regard to it; that is to say, 
there can never be absolute repose or equilibrium, or in other 
words a complete cessation of the activity of energy in its en- 
tirety, unless that cessation be eternal. Or, to state it in another 
way, as it cannot be shown that energy is an entity, and is only 
known in its activity, if that activity ceases throughout, it can- 
not begin again without the intervention of some exterior 
agency. It is true that scientists claim that there is such a thing 
as latent or potential energy, but this is not an actuality, and 
were all energy in the latent condition it is inconceivable that it 
could burst into activity without an excitant, which would 
necessarily be exterior. This proposition seems irrefutable, and 
if so, must have been applicable throughout the supposed 
eternal past of matter and energy. 

What we believe to be another legitimate deduction from the 
theory is that the operations of energy on matter as a whole, or 
on matter pertaining to one celestial system must be cyclical, 
that is to say, while these operations may, as to variety, extent 
and duration, be immeasurable to finite computation, they can- 
not be absolutely infinite in duration, can be eternal only on the 
supposition of repetition or recurring cycles. The materialistic 
theory necessarily demands the continued eternal existence of 
matter and energy, and the continued activity of energy at least in 
part, otherwise it must be supposed to destroy itself or cease to 
operate, which is inadmissible. That matter cannot annihilate 
itself all admit. We therefore hold as necessary to the theory 
of the eternally continued activity of energy in relation to mat- 
ter, the further theory that progression will be through great 
cycles, one the repetition of the other. We are well aware that 
it is not possible to prove or disprove this proposition; yet tak- 
ing the results of the most advanced scientific researches which 
have been generally accepted, and applying them to this theory, 
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we think they point unmistakably to this conclusion ; moreover 
no other process seems to be conceivable on the materialistic 
basis. 

For example, if we examine the action of energy* on the earth 
where science has been able to trace the history of forms, we find 
evidence of a tendency in energy to exhaust itself or run its course 
in a given direction. This is perhaps best illustrated on a suffi- 
cient scale to make the idea clear and the illustration applicable, 
by reference to the hundreds and thousands of forms, as species, 
genera, and even classes of plants and animals, which geologists 
tell us have run their race and ceased to exist. This, it is true, 
must be conceded on any cosmical theory, but there is an im- 
measurably wide difference in the bearing it has when we con- 
cede an infinite God as the power behind, who moves, controls 
and guides the forces of nature with a fixed design and an all- 
comprehensive plan, with a definite end in view. Whether evo- 
lution be the method by which he works, or not, it is unneces- 
sary that we inquire at present. If we admit the existence of 
an all-wise and all-powerful Deity capable of planning a universe 
and of working out his plans, we can readily admit, though we 
may not be able to understand fully the how and why, and the 
processes, that these extinct forms, just as the single sturdy oak 
ceases to grow, decays and dies, have performed the parts they 
were designed to play, and that all are steps in working out the 
great plan. But when all other power except unintelligent, un- 
thinking energy is excluded, and the work performed is without 
design or plan, these dying forms would seem to be evidence of 
energy exhausted or of energy having run its course along the 
given lines. When we see life so abundant and torms so huge 
in the Mesozoic age die out and cease to exist, it would seem 
legitimate, looking from the standpoint of materialism, to say 


*As gravity, heat, electricity, light, chemical force, etc., are but forms 
of energy, and life also in this theory, we have throughout this paper, ex- 
cept where making special reference to particular forms, used the general 
term ‘‘energy’’ to cover all the activities of the universe from that which 
operates on the atom and molecule to that which operates on the starry 
system. 
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that energy, which also brought about the conditions without 
plan or design and unable to see the result, had pushed to its 
limits in the given direction. Darwinism tells us that the fittest 
are those which survive while the others perish; hence these 
forms of life are to be considered, so to speak, the rejects. But 
this, as a little thought will show, is, after all, only another way 
of expressing the idea that energy moves along the lines of 


least resistance. 

It is true that this does not prove our position, which we 
have admitted cannot be demonstrably proved or disproved, but 
it does indicate a limit to the progress of energy in any one 
direction. It also indicates, if the theory of evolution be as- 
sumed, that on the materialistic basis the upward tendency in 
the evolution of forms, cannot be eternally maintained, that 
there must and will be a limit. Here we may stop to ask the 
materialist on what grounds he bases his theory that progress 
must be upward. Survival of the fittest only implies being best 
adapted to the conditions ; but it is energy, on his theory, which 
makes the conditions; therefore we may Still ask, on what 
grounds does he assume that there will be a tendency to pro- 
duce such conditions as will require an upward progress in life 
forms? Will he point us to the facts and say: Behold the 
evidence that the tendency is steadily upward? True enough, 
but we have no controversy with the facts, the crucial question 
is, does his theory agree with the facts? It is conceivable on 
his basis that energy, always pushing along the lines of least 
resistance, when the limit along one line is reached, may turn in 
another direction and thus produce a countless variety of forms, 
but there is nothing in the theory that we can see on which to 
. predicate a doctrine of evolution of forms constantly tending 
upward, which would seem necessarily to require design or plan. 
With an infinite God behind it all with a definite plan in view, 
with power to manage and control both matter and energy ac- 
cording to his own will, and to make the conditions and adapt 
life thereto, it is easily seen why the tendency should be upward 
when man was one of the objects of that plan. 
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Now let us bring forward another illustration which seems to 
have an important bearing on the point mentioned above. Our 
reference in this instance is limited to our solar system as a 
type. 

If we go back in the life history of this system to that point 
which forms the limit of scientific theory, we find, instead of a 
central sun and the series of encircling planets and satellites, a 
diffused mass of nebulous matter or glowing gas. In other 
words the nebular hypothesis which the materialist accepts, and 
in fact makes the starting point in his theory. Though the 
backward time to be traveled over to reach this stage may be 
immeasurably long, yet there still stretches beyond it an eter- 
nity. As this nebulous condition could only have been one 
stage in the progressive changes through action of energy on 
the matter of the system, it follows that it must have been 
brought to this condition, if the theory of the materialist be 
true, from some preceding condition. To assume that this nebu- 
lous condition—where energy as heat, or in some other form 
was holding the mighty mass of matter in a gaseous state— 
could have remained in equilibrium from eternity to a certain 
point in the past, and then, without the intervention of any ex- 
terior force, commenced that activity which has resulted in the 
production of the sun and planets and the laws which seem to 
govern their movements, would be not only inconsistent with 
fhe theory, but inconceivable and absurd. As this nebulous 
condition seems to be accepted by scientists as the most primi- 
tive condition of matter (if we may be allowed to use such a 
term) into massive form to which philosophic thought can reach, 
the most reasonable solution of the problem—on the material- 
istic theory—would seem to be that this stage was the begin- 
ning of a new great cycle, that it had followed the close of a 
preceding one. It is true that this can never be more than a 
theory, but when the materialist has carried us back to this 
point when nebulosity was the condition, and claims that matter 
and energy are eternal, we heave the right to ask what pre- 
ceded? The assumption of cycles seems to me to be the only 
method by which the materialist can harmonize the different 
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parts of his theory. Our reason for referring to it is that it 
seems to be a necessary result of the theory, though not neces- 
sarily an argument against it unless the contrary be shown to 
be correct. 

Be this as it may, it seems clear from the evidence to be 
drawn from the operations of forces in our solar system that 
there is a tendency toward an end; that there are indications of 
a conclusion to existing conditions and in this respect an agree- 
ment with the Bible. The radiation of heat from the sun must 
ultimately reduce that orb to a lifeless body and the lack of light 
and heat must destroy life on the earth; the effect of tides on 
the movements of the planets and their satellites, and of 
changes going on in the earth, all point in one direction in this 
respect. However, whether this will or will not ultimately result 
in a sudden mighty cataclysmic change of conditions, from which 
will arise new forms, human science cannot answer; the Bible 
seems to indicate that something like this will be the result. 

Let us next inquire what part that most subtle of all fluids— 
ether—plays in the materialistic theory. Accepting the wave 
theory of light it is evident that it extends through space im- 
measurably beyond the utmost limits of our solar system, as 
light reaches us from stars whose distance astronomers estimate 
at more than 100,000 times the diameter of our earth's orbit; 
a fluid so subtle that it neither piles up nor flows away from the 
whirling orbs as they travel through space, “which exists in the 
most perfect vacuum we can produce and cannot be excluded or 
removed from any place.” (Fleming). Materialism can formu- 
late no theory to account for its production or its power of 
transmitting light, can mark no changes, nor apply thereto the 
theory of evolution; it can only say that, like space, it is there 
and was always there, and now admit it as one of their eternal 
elements—matter, energy, ether, space, time. It is in mater- 
ialism truly an “imponderable” factor, one they are unable to 
handle, one they cannot adjust to their system ; one as anomal- 
ous therein as spirit would be. But now turn to Scripture, to 
that remarkable record, the first chapter of Genesis, written 
many centuries before the days of science. There we learn that 
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God used intermediate agencies in filling the earth with organic 
life—sAnd God said let the carth bring forth grass” etc., “Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life and fowl that may fly above the earth”, etc., “Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle”, etc., and in 
the second chapter we are told that “The Lord God formed man 
[his physical nature} of the dust of the ground.” As to the 
process by which he worked it is not our object now to inquire, 
we merely allude to the fact that he made use of intermediate 
agencies. Turn back now to the commencement, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters”; there being no ether, or no wave capacity there could 
be no light. “And God said Let there be light; and there was 
light.” No intermediate agent is employed, but by a simple 
fiat ether is spread through space, or is then given the power to 
transmit light. Science in this late stage of the earth’s history 
has just learned of the existence and peculiar qualities of that 
subtle fluid which seems to be alluded to in those remarkable 
words “Let there be light.” No process is outlined, no agent 
used, because it required a creative fiat. Materialism can only 
consider it as an eternal factor, and yet matter, an anomaly to 
its system. 4 

We turn now to another result of the materialistic idea which 
seems to involve a contradiction, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say an impossibility. According to this theory man 
is the result of evolution, that is to say, of the operation of 
energy along a given line; for evolution, on a materialistic basis, 
can be nothing more than the operation of energy in a _particu- 
lar direction. Now we know that a very large portion of man- 
kind believe in spiritual existences, and in an immortal spiritual 
nature in themselves. Without entering on a metaphysical ex- 
amination of belief, it will suffice here to say that it belongs to 
the realm of thought, and thought in the materialistic theory 
can be nothing higher than a result of the action of energy on 
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matter. Here then we have the strange phenomenon of blind, 
unintelligent energy by its operations on equally unintelligent 
matter working out and forming beings who look, in thought, 
entirely beyond the range and scope of the theory into, at least, 
an imagined world of spiritual existence, factors unknown to 
and denied by the theory. This involves a contradiction and an 
impossible assumption, as it assumes that the stream has risen 
above the fountain, that energy creates or evolves something 
superior to itself, above, higher than and beyond its own quali- 
ties and attributes. Whence comes this thought? Materialism 
to be true to itself, cannot admit of a single thought in all the 
range of human existence which has not been worked out by 
energy in its operations on, or by its relations with matter. To 
do so would be to admit an outside, an exterior influence, and 
tumble to the base the structure it has raised. Nevertheless—fol- 
lowing the theory— it has produced a Kant, Huxley, and Spen- 
cer, who have, or are claimed by its advocates to have, worked 
out, or at least formulated, the system(!) by which it has wrought 
the mighty results of the physical universe; and also has pro- 
duced a thousand others who with equal earnestness deny the 
theory itself. Which, we may ask, will prove the fitter and sur- 
vive ? 

Looking from the standpoint of the materialist, can there in 
truth be any suth thing as progress toward a higher grade, any 
such things as higher and lower forms of being? Does man in 
this theory hold a higher position than the blade of grass or the 
crystalgem? All, looking from this standpoint, are mere forms 
and conditions of matter produced by the action of energy 
thereon without design or plan. If there be neither design, 
plan, or object in view, nothing definite to be accomplished, in 
what sense is man, the mere result of energy pushing on matter 
in one direction, higher in the scale of being than the blade of 
grass or crystal which are also results of the same force pushing 
in other directions? Will we be told that higher and lower in 
this respect are terms of comparison based on observation ? 

That energy, on this theory, in its action on matter is most 
likely to produce a variety of forms is readily admitted, and that 
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an outside intelligence looking at these forms and comparing 
them might assign them to grades in beauty, being, etc., is 
clearly admissible. But can this view be legitimately predicted 
in materialism, or by the materialist of one of these forms ? 
Comparison is a mental process, and implies thought and judg- 
ment. But thought and judgment in the theory of the material- 
ist are merely the results of the action of energy on matter, or 
particular kinds of action. Decision as to which is higher and 
which is lower requires, at least, a theoretical standard; other- 
wise why not conclude the blade of grass to be a higher form 
than man ; but to assume even a theoretical standard carries us 
outside of the realm of energy and matter. How then is the 
idea of a higher and lower form of being to be made consistent 
with this theory ? 

There are, however, connected with this thought some ques- 
tions which go to the very root of the theory. That it is based 
on the doctrine of evolution is manifest and admitted; in fact 
it is a theory of evolution. Here the question arises, can there 
be evolution, especially if its general trend is constantly upward, 
without design? If not, materialism must abandon its chief 
feature—the exclusion of external influence. 

As it does not claim that life has existed eternally, but admits 
that it rose at some point in the process of evolution it must 
necessarily account for its origin. This it has so far found to 
be a stumbling block that it has been unable to overcome or re- 
move. Although it still claims that this must have occurred in 
some way consistent with the theory not yet fully explained, its 
boldest advocates admit that the dictum of natural science, omne 
vivum a vivo, has not been overthrown by proof. However. the 
insuperable objections to the theory of the physical basis of life 
have been so repeatedly pointed out that it is unnecessary for us 
to dwell on them here; the mention therefore of one or two 
thoughts on this point will suffice. 

That it is impossible to define life in the abstract is admitted, 
it being, like energy, only known in its activity. Spencer de- 
fines it as “The continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations,” or “the adaptation between the organic pro- 
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cesses and processes which environ the organism.” But this 
definition omits from consideration the very factor to be defined. 
What power, force, or influence is it that “adjusts”? What is it 
that causes, originates, and governs the “organic precesses”’? 
Hamlet is left out. However, as this author in the revised edi- 
tion of his “Principles of Biology” admits that “the vital prin- 
ciple fails, and the physico chemical theory also fails ; the corol- 
lary being that in its ultimate nature life is incomprehensible,” 
we turn to the pure materialistic view which looks upon it as 
simply a form of energy, or a result of the action of energy on 
matter; how it was introduced, what was its origin, are ques- 
tions it cannot answer. 

That some other force or agent, or some other form or kind 
of energy than that which produces the changes in inorganic 
matter is at work in building up and sustaining living forms, must 
be admitted. No change or modification ot mass forms by the 
action of energy, that is conceivable to the human mind, could 
bring about the process of reproduction of like forms, and there- 
by the continuation for an undefined period of a race of beings 
specifically alike. This is but one of the many difficulties in 
the way of the materialistic theory of life. 

Returning now to the question: Can there be evolution in 
an ascending scale without design? We present briefly the fol- 
lowing thoughts : 

Energy, as we have shown, and as must be admitted, operates, 
if the theory of materialism be assumed, blindly and along the 
lines of least resistance. As energy brings about the condi- 
tions as well as produces the material forms, and as certain con- 
ditions (on the earth) are necessary to life, we must assume that 
this force fitted up the earth as a suitable abode for living be- 
ings. Although this looks very much like design, we pass it 
for the present with the assumption that it was simply a case 
where life adapted itself to the conditions, or where, ife adapted 
to the conditions, arose. Hence the character of life on earth 
is accidental in the sense of being undesigned. But must we 


assume that it has been simply through an infinite series of 
happy accidents (undesigned operations) that all the living forms 
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which this protean energy has built up out of inorganic matter 
have been limited in their nature to the conditions and charac- 
teristics of two kinds—the vegetable and animal? Is there 
anything in the nature of matter and energy limiting them 
to these two classes of organic forms? If so, the living 
beings on the other planets of our solar system must be limited 
to plants and animals, as the spectrum informs us that the mat- 
ter composing them is the same, or substantially the same, as 
that of our earth, moreover this follows from’ the nebular hypo- 
thesis. If not, then it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the operations of energy on matter in forming these two classes 
of living beings have been in accordance with some design or 
plan. It may be said that the conditions determine the charac- 
ter of the living forms. Suppose this to be admitted—though 
energy according to the theory brought about the condstions— 
how are we to explain without assuming design, that notwith- 
standing the stupendous changes and modifications of the 
earth's surface in the past geological ages, and the changes in 
the living forms, yet not one is known to have existed which is 
not properly classed in one of the two kingdoms. 

The indications of design increase as we find that the my- 
riads of forms of the animal kingdom, those of past geological 
ages as well as those of the present age, are limited to only 
some six or seven types, or plans of structure. This, the ma- 
terialist replies, is very natural; evolution in its work of modifi- 
cation starts from any one point with a form, hence the modifi- 
cations of that form must bear a greater or less resemblance one 
to another. Be it so; but the materialist must hold that at 
least the lower forms of widely different regions were evolved in 
those regions from the protoplasmic state, and have not all re- 
sulted from one or two primary forms of one limited locality. 
How, then, we ask, has it happened, without design or plan, 
that all from the various Sections can be properly classed in 
the two kingdoms, and that even the higher animals of Austra- 
lia are constructed on the same general plan, and properly fall 
into the same branches or sub-kingdoms, and mostly into the 
same classes as those of America? How has energy, after out- 
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lining a vertebrate, managed to grope its way blindly up to four- 
limbed man without in the long series making a slip and form- 
ing a six-legged species? It has in some cases omitted legs 
altogether, but has never furnished more than four. Is there 
not someting in the wonderful order maintained in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, with their myriads of species, that savors 
strongly of design, that indicates plan? The fact that natural- 
ists found themselves compelled to abandon the artificial plan of 
arrangement and ‘search out a natural one, indicates a strong 
conviction in the minds of the scientists who have brought the 
system to such perfection (some among them, strange to say, 
materialists) that nature worked on a plan. Paley’s argument 
from the watch may be considered antiquated by the materialist, 
however, it would seem that in this wonderfully systematic ar- 
rangement of living forms, there must be some design, some 
plan in accordance with which nature works. But, by the way, 
even Paley’s watch, according to materialism, was merely a form 
of matter ground out by blind energy, the maker being merely 
the medium through which it worked, for to admit that even 
here was design would be fatal,to the theory. 

It is unnecessary to our present purpose to pursue this par- 
ticular subject further here. We may add however that the 
solution of the problem is to be found in the words of Scrip- 
ture: “And God said, Let the earth bring forth,” “Let the 
waters bring forth.” The how, the process, the various steps, 
the Scriptures do not make known, these being left for us to 
search out so far as this may be possible to finite wisdom. This 
much however seems to be implied, that at the t'me God gave 
these commands the principle of organic life was imparted, that 
then physical nature had a new element of being added to it, or 
that what from the beginning had been planted potentially was 
bidden or started into action. Why man should wish to ignore 
such a power as this, should desire to banish from thought and 
theory such a God, when acknowledging him furnishes the best 
explanation of the mighty problem, passeth understanding. 


Science, true, real genuine science—truth—-finds its home, its 
original seat, in the Divine mind. True science when ascer- 
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tained will be a statement or record of the steps of God's pro- 
cesses and mode of operation in his dealings with the things of 
the universe. 

As materialism denies to man a spiritual nature, all the phe- 
nomena of a mental character are and must necessarily be as- 
cribed by it to the operations of energy on matter; for be it re- 
membered, though the advocates of the theory are confessedly 
unable to establish by proof the physical basis of life, they ad- 
mit no other explanation, allow no intrusion of any exterior 
agency. It does not consider mind an entity, but merely a 
name applied to the sum of the actions or results of the actions 
of energy on certain portions of the body, which results are 
known as sensations, consciousness, thought, etc. It denies the 
freedom of the will, and in fact the existence of a will in the 
ordinary sense of that term; and also denies that volition 
causes or determines action in any instance. Thoughts and 
feelings are mere accompaniments or results of physical move- 
ments, btt never cause of such movements; they are simply 
the mental equivalents or representations of physical process, 
but are not causal Hence my determination or imagined de- 
termination to write this paper had no effect on my action in re- 
gard thereto, did not cause or influence me to look over works 
on the subject, think out the plan or any other action in relation 
thereto; it is merely the result of the action of energy on my 
physical being, grinding out the thoughts, moving the hand 
holding the pen, etc., without my will or determination having 
any part in the matter other than as an accompanying shadow. 
“The common thought is that in the movements of history, the 
foundation of states, the founding of families, the activities of 
invention, commerce, literature, etc., the human mind had mani- 
fested itself as controlling. But on the theory in question, all 
this vast activity has taken place without any intervention of 
thought whatever,” (Bowne), that is to say, did not follow as a 
consequence of thought. 

This conclusion is an absolute necessity of the theory, for to 
admit that thought or will should be causal in any instance is to 
admit of freedom of will which emancipates it to that extent 
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from material necessity and brings in an exterior influence. 
This quicksand in the theory was clearly seen by Huxley, who, 
though denying the charge of materialism, attempts to guard it 
in the following statement: “It may be assumed then that 
molecular changes in the brain are the causes of all the states 
of consciousness of brutes. Is there any evidence that these 
states of consciousness may, conversely, cause these molecular 
changes which give rise to muscular motion? I see no such 
evidence. * * * It is quite true that to the best of my 
judgment the argumentation which applies to brutes holds 
equally good of men.” Hence when Mr. Huxley spoke or 
wrote these words of his “Collected Essays,” it was not in con- 
sequence of any action of his mind, of any volition on his 
part, nor was it due to any state of consciousness of his being, 
but merely the worked out result of the action of energy on his 
physical nature. 

As this part of the subject has been so thoroughly worked 
over in recent years, it is unnecessary to pursue it further; we 
will conclude it with a quotation and close after a brief glance 
at the other side. 

“So regarded, the organic changes in brain and nerve become 
amenable, in principle if not in fact, to that absolute determina- 
tion and fixity that characterize the ideal operations of exact 
mechanics. They become distinguishable but inseparable parts 
of an unbroken and unbreakable mechanism, every element of 
which is rigorously linked with every other; the whole working 
in perfect unison, without the possibility of deviation or indi- 
vidual initiative; a world that knows nothing of spontaneity, of 
quality, of worth, or of purpuse ; a world in which there is only 
uniformity of space and time, indestructibility of mass, and per- 
sistence of energy.” (Ward). 

Of all the theories of life devised by man this is the most 
hopeless, sad and gloomy; even that of the savage who en- 
dows the trees and stones with spirits, and looks forward to 
another hunting ground, is preferable. 

Let us turn now for a moment to the Christian theory and 
see if we can find anything therein more cheering. 
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Christian philosophy, when broadened to its full and legiti- 
mate extent, embraces within its ample boundaries not only the 
physical universe with its laws, its processes, and its history, so 
far as these can be clearly determined, but also another universe, 
a spiritual realm. This philosophy, keeping strictly in line with 
the truest scientific reasoning, sees in the harmonies of the stel- 
lar universe, in the wonderfully systematic growth and order of 
life forms on the earth, and the adaptation of inorganic condi- 
tions thereto, satisfactory evidences of design, proof of some 
comprehensive plan. Looking beyond the design it sees an 
omnipotent and all-wise Deity as the designer. 

It raises man above the brutes by adding to his physical be- 
ing a spiritual nature endowed with immortality. It meets the 
yearnings of his soul by predicating a future life in which he 
may find, as determined by his earthly life, the full fruition of 
his hopes. The grave is not to it, as to the materialist, the dark 
and gloomy cell where human existence ends; the Christian 
philosophy looks across the gloomy abode to a life beyond, to 
another world. Its advocates may not be able to solve all the 
problems which arise, but they are no worse off in this respect 
than the materialist. With the Christian philosophy the world 
has some meaning and the human race some importance; in 
materialism the former is merely a playground for the physical 
forces, and humanity of no more ultimate importance than the 
trees of the forest or the soulless brutes. With the Christian 
philosophy the ego is an entity with a destiny; with materialism 
itis but a sport of natural forces. The Christian philosophy 
gives some meaning to love, hope, sympathy, and pity ; some 
reality to religion, faith, and reverence; some significance to 
history and the activities of human life; all of which according 
to materialism are but the grists ground out by energy in its 
operations on matter without design and without being in any 
way influenced or directed by thought or superior intelligence. 

Which is the broader and more comprehensive theory ; which 
the more reasonable, and which best adapted to the wants and 
yearnings of humanity ? 

Vor. XXX. No. 3. 40 
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Before closing we desire to add a word in regard to one point 
which has been a troublesome factor in the Christian faith—to 
wit, the immortality of the soul. Science as we have seen can 
find no complete explanation of the cosmos without recogniz- 
ing an exterior power capable of designing, forming, and gov- 
erning a universe. This power the Christian recognizes as God 
who must necessarily be endowed with infinite power and wis- 
dom. Science is unable to account for mental activities and 
their results without acknowledging an exterior agency—a 
something that thinks, wills, etc. This agency the Christian 
recognizes as the soul; but what proof have we, save that found 
in Revelation, that it is immortal? We suggest that it follows 
as a necessary consequence if the soul is admitted to be an 
entity, and that no other conclusion would be consistent with 
science. 

Although the Christian philosopher does not believe with the 
materialist that matter has existed eternally in the past—as he 
holds to the doctrine of creation—he does, however, believe 
with him that it is eternal in its nature as regards its future ex- 
istence, its annihilation being possible only as the act of the 
Almighty. Ether, whatever it may be, is also conceded to be 
eternal in its nature, and will only cease to exist when God wills 
it. It may also be stated as a general truth that all entities 
which God calls into existence are eternal in their nature, and 
will continue to exist until he decrees that this existence shall 
cease. No other theory is reasonable, except it be supposed 
that at their creation he implants in their nature a time limit, 
which is merely another way of saying that he decrees an end 
to their existence which leaves our proposition without excep- 
tion. Therefore if the soul be an entity it must necessarily be 
eternal in its nature. Materiai forms, that is to say, forms built 
up of material substance, as the tree, the beast of the field, and 
the human body, die, but entities never, except God terminates 
their existence. What the soul is in the abstract, or, as psy- 
chologists put it, what its “substance” is, wedo not know. That 
it is something as real and as substantial in being as ether, 
though doubtless far more rarified and etherial, and possibly of 
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a different nature, may safely be assured. Calling it spirit, 
though correct, conveys to the mind no idea of its nature or 
mode of being, as we can form no conception of the nature of 
spirit in the abstract, we only know it by its activities. But our 
lack of knowledge in this respect no more affects the reality of 
its existence than does our lack of knowledge as to what matter 
and ether in the abstract are, affect their reality. We therefore 
conclude that soul being an entity must necessarily be eternal 
in its nature; the burden of proof falls on those who would 
contradict the theory. 

The how, the process by which God brings individual souls 
into existence, is something that human wisdom is as yet un- 
able to answer; neither can it tell the process by which life was 
introduced into the world. 


ARTICLE II. 
BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
THEIR RELATION TO INSPIRATION. 
By Rev. M. Coover, A. M, 


The manner in which the New Testament writers used the 
Old Testament in their compositions is significant in relation to 
modern ideas and theories of inspiration. In this age of criti- 
cism every phase of biblical structure must undergo acute his- 
torical inspection. Old theories suffer partial disintegration be- 
cause of the impossibility of adapting them to new relations 
and facts which come into view. The study reverently given to 
the Bible as literature has brought out facts which old theories 
are not always able to account for. The examination of quota- 
tions from the Old Testament found in the New has a signifi- 
cance in relation to the subject of inspiration. 

There are four books of the Old Testament not quoted from 
in the New: Ezra, Esther, Nehemiah, and Obadiah. Four 
others are merely alluded to: Jonah, Judges, Lamentations, 
and Song of Songs. Ten books of the New Testament con- 
tain no direct quotations from the Old Testament. 
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The number of quotations found has been estimated at about 
280, the freedom of citing making it impossible always to tell 
whether simply an allusion, or a quotation is meant. 

From what form of the Old Testament did the writers in the 
New draw their citations, and what gave rise to the different 
wordings of the same quotations when cited by different evan- 
gelists and apostles ? 

In the apostolic age there were in existence three forms of 
Old Testament Scriptures ; the Hebrew, the Greek Septaugint, 
and an oral Aramaic paraphrase used in the synagogue. The 
Hebrew had ceased to be spoken as a living language in Pales- 
tine a hundred years before the composition of the New Testa- 
ment. Jesus and his disciples spoke Aramaic; and even Paul, 
possessed of Rabbinical learning, used not the Hebrew, but the 
Septaugint as the source of his citations. Hebrew had ceased 
to be the spoken language of the Jews in Alexandria before the 
third century B. C., which created the necessity for a Greek 
version of the Holy Scriptures. The Aramaic version arose in 
Palestine from the same reason, the Hebrew ceasing to be the 
living language. But the Palestinian Jews were averse to a too 
common use of their Scriptures, and for many years suffered 
only an oral rendering to be made to the people by authorized 
teachers in the synagogue. 

The first relatively complete Targum is that of Onkelos, 150 
A. D., which was followed a century later by the Targum of 
Jonathan.* The Aramaic dialect was so terse, so free from _ re- 
dundancy and superfluous terms, that its renderings were quite 
accurate. The Septaugint differs very materially in many 
places from the Hebrew, though the Greek text subsequent to 
translation was kept and copied with greatest care. The cor- 


*The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, so called, are the result of 
years of growth. There are at present ten known Targums paraphrasing 
portions of the Old Testament. According to tradition the book of Job 
was in written Aramaic paraphrase before 70 A.D. It is probable that 
other books of the Hagiographa as well as the Pentateuch and the Prophets 
were thus treated at this early date. But these written paraphrases by 
reason of Rabbinical feeling and sentiment were very rare, and for private 
and not public use. 
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ruptions of the text due to copyists were very few, and where 
there is a divergence from the Hebrew text in the Greek trans- 
lation, with but few exceptions, the coherency in the subject 
and the pertinency of the language indicate not corruptions of 
the Greek text, but purposeful deviations made by the Septau- 
gint translators. There is no extant autograph Septaugint, any 
more than an extant gospel or epistle in autogragh. 

But the known Septaugint manuscripts are of the same age 
as the New Testament manuscripts. 

Three of the chief Uncial manuscripts, Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, 
and Alexandrinus, contain the greater part of the Septaugint in 
connection with the New Testament text. The Vaticanus 
which possesses the most valuable Septaugint text lacks the 
first forty-six chapters of Genesis, and thirty-three of the Psalms. 
This manuscript, dating from about 350 A. D., most probably 
differs but little from the Septaugint autograph. Few copies 
were made in the apostolic age, and doctrinal changes and 
scribal errors were at a minimum. The Septaugint of to-day 
as found in Codex Vaticanus is practically the same as that from 
which the apostles and evangelists quoted. Matthew, from the 
manner of quoting, seems to have drawn his citations from the 
Aramaic. He quotes largely from the prophets and Psalms to 
convince his countrymen of the Messiahship of Jesus. Mark 
has but several quotations from the Old Testament. He writes 
to a gentile people for whom citations from Hebrew Scriptures 
would add but little force to the gospel he would present. 
Luke and Paul in their citations agree more fully with the Sep- 
taugint text. John being more concerned with his subject than 
with accuracy of citation uses the Old Testament not verbally, 
but freely, while Paul even goes so far as to modify the text 
quoted to establish his argument. 

In examination of the accuracy of quotations very consider- 
able divergencies from the original are found. The statistics 
given by Turpie are sufficiently accurate for illustration. From 
the number of 275 quotations 175 are found to differ from both 
Hebrew and Septaugint. 76 differ from the Hebrew and Greek 
Septaugint where these two agree with each other, and 99 differ 
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in all three texts, Hebrew, Septaugint, and New Testament 
Greek. 10 agree with the Hebrew against the Septaugint, and 
37 agree with the Septaugint against’ the Hebrew, while but 53 
are in perfect agreement in all three texts. 

There being, most probably, no written paraphrase in the 
Aramaic yet in general use in apostolic times, free citations from 
memory of oral renderings in the Aramaic translated into the 
Greek of the New Testament text gave rise to numerous varia- 
tion. Differences in the text arose also from abridgment and 
expansion of the quotations employed. The use of Isaiah VI: 
9, 10 is an example of abridgment and condensation. The 
Hebrew text reads: “And he said, Go and say to this people, 
Hear indeed, but do not understand, see indeed, but do not 
know. Make this people’s heart gross, and their ears dull, and 
their eyes dim, lest they see with their eyes and hear with their 
ears and their heart understand, and they turn and be healed.” 
Septaugint text: “Hearing ye shall hear and not at all under- 
stand, and seeing ye shall see, and shall not at all derceive, for 
this people’s heart has become gross, and they have heard 
heavily with their ears, and have closed their eyes, lest perchance 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears and understand 
with their heart and turn, and I heal them.” Luke 8: 10 
makes the freest abridgment: “That seeing they may not see, 
and hearing they may not understand.” Mark 4: 12 says: 
“That seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand; lest haply they should turn 
again, and it should be forgiven them.” Johnin his gospel, 12: 
40, quotes the passage thus: “He hath blinded their eyes, and 
he hardened their heart; lest they should see with their eyes, 
and perceive with their heart, and should turn, and I should heal 
them.” Paul quotes as follows from Isaiah 28 : 11, 12, which 
in the Hebrew: “For with stammering lips and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people; to whom he said, This is 
the rest, give ye rest to him that is weary; and this is the re- 
freshing ; yet they would not hear.” The Septaugint reads: 
“By reason of contemptuous words of lips, by means of another 
tongue, because they will speak to this people, saying, This is 
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the rest to him who is hungry, and this is the ruin, and they 
would not hear.” I Cor. 14:21: “In the law it is written, By 
men of strange tongues and by the lips of strangers will I 
speak unto this people; and not even thus will they hear me, 
saith the Lord.” Another forcible example is found in Isaiah 
28 : 16, in combination with 8 : 14, quoted in free language by 
Paul as one consecutive text in Rom. 9 : 33, and also by Peter, 
ist Epistle Il: 6. These examples are not mere allusions 
made by the New Testament writers, but are prefaced by, 
“Even as it is written,” and “Thus saith the Lord.” John’s 
free use of Old Testament Scriptures grows out of his spirit- 
ualizing and two-fold application of sayings and events. He 
cites Zech. 12 : 10 in his gospel, 19 : 37: “And again another 
scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 
The Hebrew reads: “And they shall look unto me whom they 
have pierced,” and the Septaugint, “They shall look to me be- 
cause they mocked.” He records the saying of Jesus (gospel 
7 : 38), “He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” No satis- 
factory source of this quotation has yet been found. Matthew 
also quotes a saying (2:23): “That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, that he should be called a 
Nazarine.” No such verbal statement can be discovered in the 
writings of the prophets. Of the quotations, about forty in 
number, found in the gospel by Matthew, two-thirds are the re- 
corded citations of Jesus, who is made to quote the Old Testa- 
ment with the same freedom manifested by the New Testament 
synoptical writers. Principles of truth were the important 
thing to them rather than the zpsissima verba of venerable and 
sacred records. 

While the Jews of the Apostolic Age were most jealous of 
their sacred manuscripts, they were not so zealous for accuracy 
of verbal statement as for the inviolate permanency of great 
truths and principles. Verbal inspiration with its modern con- 
tent was not the sense in which the Jews viewed the divine giv- 
ing of their sacred records. The cathedral is a quotation from 
the quarry and the forest. But what a superior modification the 
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primitive materials have undergone. The quotation from the 
forest which the savage makes in constructing his leafy hut does 
not vary much from the original. But the finer mind of the 
civilized man makes improvement on the original and gives it 
added value in the erection of cathedral or palace. The Holy 
Spirit who indited the truth in presenting it to the minds of the 
Old Testament writers, is the same Holy Spirit who directed the 
minds of the New Testament writers in the use of quotations 
from the Old. As minds and souls grow in sprirituality from 
generation to generation, the Spririt can modify his diction to 
suit finer susceptibilities and satisfy new discernments. As the 
mind of the civilized man is finer than that of the savage, and 
becomes manifest in the use of quotation from forest and quarry, 
the quotations will differ in form and beauty, but are still de- 
signed for the same purpose, to shelter and save humanity. 
The Holy Spirit uses the finer minds of a new and advanced 
dispensation, and the product of diction and verbal form may 
differ from that of an older dispensation, but the purpose and 
the truth remain unchanged. The divine author is the same. 
He uses improved material to construct the body of Christ, 
which is the Church of God. Some few regard inspiration as 
cosmic emotion or the exuberant overflow of literary enthusiasm. 
But whether inspiration be regarded as the power of human 
genius in literary composition, the flashes and penetrations of 
the mind of the good thinker, or the power which effaces the 
writer’s whole personality and uses man as a mere oracle to 
speak, or pen to record with obsolute inerrance, truth from God, 
it is in both extremes commonly accepted as God-given. 
Whether it be much of man and little of God, or little of man 
and much of God, or whether it be God Himself attaining con 

sciousness in man and expressing through him revelations of 
truth, it is still deemed God-given. Apart from agnosticism the 
source is but little disputed. It is its nature and degree which 
become themes of controversy and beget many theories. While 
the foundations of the Bible records are being so shaken by his- 
torical research, the subject of inspiration hangs in the air and 
refuses to be caged by the net-work of medieval orthodoxy. 
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We are going back to Luther, beginning where he left off. 
When Luther left his work his followers at various points left 
him. They closed the door to historical criticism and research 
and began the formulation of dogma basing their structure on 
but part of Luther's work. I.uther formulated no inspiration 
theory. He was too much engrossed with questions of cano- 
nicity and tradition, with the authority of the Church and free 
investigation. Until these were settled in his mind the nature 
and method of inspiration did not present themselves as sub- 
jects for essential elaboration. He felt something of a difference 
in his treatment of the Scriptures between the Bible as the 
record of a divine revelation, and as the word of God. When 
he makes a difference in the value of Biblical books, and es- 
pecially in the value of writings treating of the same subject, 
he necessarily recognizes degrees of inspiration in the writers. 
To his mind the Holy Spirit led some writers more inerrantly 
than others. With his gradations of value the term, plenary, ex- 
pressing equal inspiration of all parts is incompatible. Plenary 
stands in opposition to partial and excludes degrees of inspira- 
tion. 

Luther did not assume for special treatment the relation of 
God to the composition of the Scriptures, but his free yet rev- 
erent historical method shows the direction of his mind. 

The matter resolves itself into this question: How can 
thoughts from the divine mind reach man, and how can man 
reach them? How can they be apprehended inerrantly, and 
how recorded accurately so as to lose none of their truth? A 
double preparation is necessary. Truth must be humanized, 
and man spiritualized. The truth objectively given is revela- 
tion. The mind prepared intuitively to apprehend and ac- 
curately to record that truth is inspiration. The object of reve- 
lation is the communication of divine truth. The object of in- 
spiration is the capacious reception and accurate transmission 
of that truth. The effect of revelation is knowledge. The ef 
fect of inspiration is relative freedom from error. There is 
natural revelation objectively given, written on the face of 

VoL. XXX. No. 3. 4! 
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nature, and between the lines of events, such as cosmic exis- 
tences and conservation, and the providential order of the world. 
There is natural revelation subjectively given, as conscience, 
God in some way directing man. Personality, power, wisdom 
of God, the invisible things of him are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made. The heathen are 
without, excuse because of this natural objective revelation. 
There is also a law in their conscience so that they in conduct 
and motive accuse or excuse one another. This is natural reve- 
lation objective. But there is supernatural revelation objective 
in the person of Jesus Christ, subjective in the possession of his 
Spirit. Natural revelation is without self-explanation. The 
leaf does not have its genesis or apocalypse written on its back. 
Supernatural revelation brings with it the history of its genesis 
and explains divine mysteries. Man discovers science. But 
God has revealed what man could never discover. What man 
can do for himself God lets him do, but what is beyond the 
power of human discovery God must tell, if it is to be known 


by man. The revelation of what is not of man’s innate power, 


to discover is superhuman, is supernatural. How shall that 
which is above man, yet not above reason, come to him? 
What is the relation of the divine action to human spontaneity? 
God must condescend, and man must be lifted up. Man be- 
comes God-breathed and then thinks God’s thoughts after him. 
Does inspiration involve illumination of all truth? Only of 
that which is of divine revelation. Does inspiration cover all 
contents of the record? All that is produced by inspiration. 
The historical inaccuracy of Stephen was not inspired. Is 
inspiration necessary to receive a revelation? Are we inspired 
to receive the revelation of Scripture? The patriarchs received 
revelations without being inspired to apprehend them. Super- 
natural revelations came through Jesus to common men without 
any unusual divine action to make the recipients susceptible. Is 
there inspiration without revelation? Luke was inspired, but 
we have no reason to think that in writing his gospel or the 
Acts he received revelations. He was inspired to record. He 
had by his own statement the materials from which to secure 
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the facts of his record. Did he need inspiration simply to record 
what he was in circumstances able to record with accuracy ? 
Granted the adequacy of natural opportunity to know, and 
ability accurately to record, yet which of you will write the his- 
tory of him whom you have learned supremely to love, who 
has suffered indignities and contumelies, endured from enemies, 
his and yours, agonies unspeakable, brutal spite, spittings, calum- 
nies, and death detestable, and not inveigh one sentence against 
the shame, the injustice and violent cruelty? It is not human, 
it is not natural for man so to repress himself. It is super- 
human, supernatural. If there were no need of inspiration to 
exclude inerrancy of statement, there was, to prevent redundancy 
of emotion. Luke must write not only accurately from col- 
lected briefs, but dispassionately, repressing the human. But 
this does not cover all the need of spiritual superintendence. 
If of suggestion there were no need, yet of direction there was. 
How can one keep his recollection of events occurring amid 
strange mysteries separate from what his mind sees in them by 
the explanation which comes with time? The interpretation 
will unconsciously enter into the record and color the primary 
the significance, the primary feeling and impression. The 
philosophy of the event will be woven into the web of the his- 
tory. The eye or ear witness may not diverge from the truth 
in his philosophy of the event, but the recorder of another's 
briefs not participant in the circumstances, mental states or 
emotions of the historical occasions, will read his own mind 
into them. That which was but history to Luke is to us both 
history and revelation, and the divine factor of inspiration was 
needful to repress the unconsciously falsifying human element 
and make the revelation authoritative for us. The natural 


powers of man are not suspended, but the rational and spiritual 
consciousness is illuminated by a divine factor. The guidance 
of man into truth by the Spirit implies a human element to be 
guided. The human reason is also a factor in the guidance. It 
is the writer that is inspired and not the writing. God in- 
breathes the man. Mechanical theories, the verbal, or mystical, 
an exaggerated form of the verbal, leave no room for the real 
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man as a factor receiving divine communications or recording 
them. The Holy Spirit is thus the real writer, and man is but 
the too! or instrument, the pen in the hand of the Spirit. It is 
not necessary to quote the acceptance and expressions of this 
theory from our early Lutheran theologians. To their mind 
man was a flute for God to play upon. Their theory sprang 
urgently forward to defend the Scriptures against tHe claim of 
the Roman Church that it was the Church which gave the 
Scriptures authority. Since the Reformation rejected the abso- 
lute authority of the Church, in order to keep the Scriptures 
authoritative as an unfallible rule, they were declared to be solely 
and wholly divine by means of a mechanical conveyance. The 
theory was the child of the age, the creature of necessitous cir- 
cumstances, but it has lived its life, and outlived its necessity. 
Nor, on the other hand, can the consciousness of the vital 
Christian abide the rationalistic theories of humanism. Mere 
genius, or poetic enlightenment as a guidance into religious con- 
ceptions cannot bring man into the comprehension or possession 
of the supernatural. And a supernatural there is, however we 
may struggle to express or explain the reality. The conscious- 
ness of it will not die. The so-called dynamical theory, the 
combination of human elements with the divine in the commu- 
nication ond transmission of supernatual truth can alone satis- 
factorily explain to us in partial measure the realities of our 
faith. Though conceptions of the content of this theory may 
considerably vary and undergo developing modifications, yet 
somewhere in its folds must the abiding truth be found. The 
door is open for attack by reason of admissions which must be 
mane to honest research and reverent historical study of the 
Scriptures. But reverent search for truth, and truth that abides, 
are not conflicting principles. Some may fear for the founda- 
tions of faith if the admission be made that the Bible is not 
absolutely infallible in the entirety of its content. What guar- 
antee against error have we if inspiration secures infallibility of 
revelation, but not absolutely of its record? That which is of 
historical error can be corrected with no detriment to the faith. 
It is not the supernatural that is errant, not the vital content of 
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revelation that can be corrected. Man may err in the history 
of his own world, for it is his to know, to discover, and to 
amend in statement. But in what-is of the world above him 
he could not discover error, if such there were; for all he 
knows of the supernatural world is God-given, and while in this 
world of criticism he cannot enter there to verify. But is there, 
and can there be, any real inspiration which is not verbal? Not 
by audible divine voice, but by language is revelation given us. 
Can there be divine ideas floating in the air like songs without 
words? This is a confusion in thought. Songs without words 
floating in air are not songs till they leave the air and thrill the 
auditory nerves. A distinction is to be made between a symbol 
and its content. The word is not the idea, but contains, or sug- 
gests it. The word is only sound, or character. The mind 
transposes it into idea. A word is but symbol; mind makes 
it thought. More correctly, the sound, or written character, is 
the occasion of that which is impalpable and potentially 
spiritual. The word is earthy, human; the thought it calls into 
existence is spiritual, revelatory. The Bible is the word of God 
respecting revelation. The Bible contains the word of God re- 
specting verbal character. The letter killeth; the Spirit giveth 
life That which is subtle and mysterious in its action, is 
elusive to the mental grasp. Its nature cannot be analyzed, and 
its explanation escapes formula. It is of no use to cast anchor 
and wait for the day of comprehensive grasp of inspiration. 
That day will only dawn in the land where God and the Lamb 
are the light thereof. Though the night be troublous and misty, 
yet we see enough firm ground on which to base our faith in 
the word of God. 





De Usu Sacramentorum. 


ARTICLE III. 
DE USU SACRAMENTORUM.* 
By Rev. W. E, Parson, D. D. 


De usu Sacramentorum docent, quod Sacramenta instituta 
sint, non modo ut sint notae professionis inter homines, sed 
magis ut sint signa et testimonia voluntatis Dei erga nos, ad 
excitandam et confirmandam fidem in his, qui utuntur, propo- 
sita. 

Itaque utendum est sacramentis ita ut fides accedat, quae 
credat promissionibus, quae per Sacramenta exhibentur et os- 
tenduntur. Damnant igitur illos, qui decent, quod Sacramenta 
ex opere operato justificent, nec docent fidem requiri in usu Sac- 
ramentorum, quae credat remitti peccata. 

The phrase “the churches with common consent among us,” 
found in the first article of the Confession, belongs to all the 
articles that follow. With this slight modification the Thir- 
teenth Article will read : 


OF THE USE OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


Concerning the use of the Sacraments [the churches with 
common consent among us] teach that they were ordained, not 
only to be marks of profession amongst men, but rather that 
they should be signs and testimonies of the will of God toward 
us, set forth unto us, to stir up and confirm faith in such as _ use 
them. Therefore men must use the Sacraments so as to join 
faith with them, which believes the promises that are offered 
and declared unto us by the Sacraments. Wherefore they con- 
demn those that teach that the Sacraments do justify by the 
work done, and do not teach that faith which believes the re- 
mission of sins is requisite in the use of the Sacraments.” 

*Holman Lecture on Article XIII., of the Augsburg Confession, de- 


livered May 29th, rgoo. 
¢Dr. Krauth’s translation as given in Dr. Jacobs’s Book of Concord. 
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The main points in this article, when drawn out in detail, are 
found to be as follows : 

1. What is set forth is the doctrine of our churches. 

2. This doctrine is held, at least theoretically, with unanim- 
ity. 

3. The Sacraments are of divine appointment. 

4. They are marks of the Christian profession, but 

5. This external use of them is of subordinate value. 

6. There is a much higher use which perfects the Sacra- 
ments. 

7. The higher use makes them signs and testimonies of the 
will of God. 

8. The Sacraments were ordained especially for this end. 

g. The right use of the Sacraments will result in exciting 
faith, and in confirming faith, in them that use them. 

10. The true use of the Sacraments is not reached until 
faith is joined with them. 

11. This faith believes the promises which always accom- 
pany the Sacraments. 

12. The Sacraments offer and declare the promises. 

13. Any doctrine conflicting with this statement is con- 
demned. 

14. Especially is the teaching that the Sacraments justify, 
in and of themselves, condemned. 

15. Also they are condemned who say that faith is not 
necessary. 

16. Or teach that it is not required in the use of the Sacra 
ments to believe in the forgiveness of sins. 

Each one of the forgoing points is clearly contained in this 
article of the Confession. As the General Synod has twice de- 
clared (at York in 1864, and at Hagerstown in 1895), that the 
Augsburg Confession, properly interpreted, is throughout in per- 
fect consistence with the Holy Scriptures, we assume that 
every statement of this article is at the same time a doctrine of 
our Church, and one of the “fundamental doctrines of the Di- 
vine Word,” on which our Confession is declared to be 
founded. 
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The title of this thirteenth article was evidently determined 
by the first three words of the article, De Usu Sacramentorum, 

It is not a speculative but a practical study, on which we 
enter. The dogmatic teachings in connection with the sacra- 
ments fall under the respective articles treating of the Sacra- 
ments in detail. Here, there is gathered up in one brief state- 
ment and presented to us the chief use or place of the Sacra- 
ments in our Protestant system. 

There is first an announcement of the function which the Sac- 
rament is to perform when properly used. Negatively, it is not, 
as the Sacramentarians of the Reformation times declared, a 
mark of our Christian profession. This, indeed, it is, but as 
this is not its chief tunction, it is so declared in the words “not 
only marks, but rather;”” which words point to a much higher 
use of the Sacrament. /oszttvely, this use is indicated when it 
is said that the Sacrament is a sign and testimony of the will of 
God. It always carries with it a promise of God. It excites 
and confirms faith, which is led to lay hold on the promises. 
Therefore the Sacrament is not to be thought of as a thing 
alone, and apart from faith. There is no benefit from the Sac- 
rament when faith does not attend it; for it has no magical 
power ; it does not work independently of the presence or ab- 
sence of faith. It is not an opus operatum. 

Thus the foundation of the Protestant system is here in this 
brief article, and the issue is joined with Rome, whose doctrines 
respecting Christ, sin, the Sacraments, faith, works, and other re- 
lated subjects, are at every point at right angles to our Evangel- 
ical teachings. 


I. 


The Augsburg Confession, like the Scriptures from which it 
was drawn, with which it claims to be in perfect consistence 
throughout, is a mine of truth that cannot be exhausted. 

The history of this marvelous document is as fascinating as 
the story of a life. 

Indeed, the student soon discovers that many lives went to 
the making of it, with all the cross-purposes that enter into the 
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romance and tragedy of life. The man who was the true 
author of the document was many miles away, under the ban ; 
while those who were on the ground, at Augsburg awaiting im- 
perial audience, had reason to believe they were likely to write 
their signatures to it in blood. 

There are other epoch-making documents which have been 
less closely related to the welfare of men. The first Magna 
Charta, marking a stage in the progress of liberty; the Legacy 
of lyeyas the greatest of the Emperors of Japan; the Will of 
Peter the Great, the first of the Czars; our own Declaration of 
Independence, with Washington’s Farewell Address, despite the 
cloud that has fallen over them in these last days, have, in turn, 
had great influence on the people for whom they were intended. 
These were political treatises, while the Magna Charta of Augs- 
burg was a declaration of spiritual independence, whose effect 
was religious—save only as an incidental result of its deliver- 
ance has been to foster the spirit of freedom, giving men the 
courage to stand for political and religious liberty. 

Dr. Holman has put the Church in his debt for all time by 
the founding of this course of lectures. Our own men can be 
the better acquainted with their Church’s history and doctrine. 
They can also rebuke the errors of others. A conspicuous liv- 
ing teacher has recently declared that the Christians of the six- 
teenth century presented “certain theories of the universe as 
constituting the essence of Christianity. You would find them 
to-day embodied in the Creed of Pius IV, in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, or in the Thirty-nine Articles.” * 

How could one who was looking for the essence of Christi- 
anity cite the Westminster Confession, which belongs to a later 
century, in proof of a statement respecting the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and how could he commit the more glaring error of not 
citing the Augsburg Confession, when searching for the essence 
of Christianity in the sixteenth century—the document of that 
century which made Protestantism, and determined by reaction 
the Creed of Pius IV, as well ? 


*Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook, Jan. 13, 1900, p. 109. 
VoL. XXX. No. 3. 42 
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The manner of this article is Melanchthon’s, the matter is 
Luther’s. For, while the Preceptor formed the whole docu- 
ment, we know how completely the master-mind of the Refor- 
mation informs it all. 

The Marburg Articles, prepared chiefly by Luther, in the 
early part of October preceding the Augsburg Diet, became the 
basis of the Schwabach Articles, prepared later in the same 
month. These seventeen Schwabach Articles, revised and 
changed in some respects, became the first part of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Thus Luther is the author of the Confession, 
as to its matter and substance, by every law of literary fairness 
and just principle ot determining authorship. As Dr. Krauth 
puts it in his Conservative Reformation. 

“Every sentence, every word of the Augsburg Confession as 
it stands, embodies the faith of Luther, and received his un- 
qualified, repeated, and enthusiastic assent.” * 

If we turn back to the Schwabach and Marburg Articles and 
compare the phraseology there found with the language of this 
thirteenth article we discover an identity of thought and phrase, 
the characteristic marks peculiar to Luther appearing in each of 
the three documents. 

“The seventeen articles forming the first part of the Confes- 
sion clearly appear as the reconstruction of the seventeen 
Schwabach Articles. In this the fundamental main part, the 
Augsburg Confession is essentially the spiritual product of 
Luther.’’+ 

Dr. Richard, in his life of Melanchthon, says that the Schwa- 
bach “Articles bear throughout the imprint of Luther’s peculiar 
spirit, and contain a more positive and distinct statement of the 
Lutheran doctrines than is found in the Marburg Articles.” t 

Dr. Zoeckler rightly credits Melanchthon with editorship, 
such as combining the parts, adding the preface to the Emperor ; 
and in general whatever pertained to the editorial completion of 
the document. “Melanchthon carried on this editorial work 

*Conservative Reformation, p. 241. 


tProf. Dr. O. Zoeckler, in Lutheran Cyclopedia, Art. Augs. Confession. 
{Philip Melanchthon, J. W. Richard, D. D., p. 189. 
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with greatest carefulness during the first two months of his stay 
at Augsburg before Emperor Charles appeared and the activity 
of the diet began.” 

The numbers of the Schwabach Articles correspond in part 
to the articles of the Augsburg Confession. They coincide not 
only in phraseology but in doctrine also. “So thoroughly do 
the Schwabach Articles condition and shape every part of it, as 
to give it even the peculiarity of phraseology characteristic of 
Luther. To a large extent, therefore, Melanchthon’s work is 
but an elaboration of Luther’s, and to a large extent it is not an 
elaboration, but a reproduction. To Luther belong the doctrinal 
power of the Confession, its inmost life and spirit, and to Me- 
Janchthon its matchless form. Both are in some sense its 
authors, but the most essential elements of it are due to Luther, 
who is by pre-eminence its author, as Melanchthon is its com- 
poser * * * and the Augsburg Confession is in its inmost 
texture the theology of the New Testament as Luther believed 
a. 

To show the close connection between the Augustana and the 
“two statements of October, 1529, we need only cite the articles 
treating of one of the Sacraments. 

The ninth Marburg Article declared that because God’s Word 
is in baptism, “it is not a mere empty sign or symbol among 
Christians, but a sign and work of God, wherein our faith is _re- 
quired through which we are regenerated.” 

The ninth Schwabach Article says that baptism, the first sign 
or Sacrament, consists of two parts, namely, Water and the 
Word of God, or that men should be baptized with water, and 
God’s Word be spoken. 

The ninth Augsburg Article simply restates the doctrine. 


II. 


The question might arise why this declaration as to the true 
use of the Sacraments did not follow Articles IX. and X. on 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. That would seem to have been 


*Krauth’s Conservative Reformation, p. 219, e¢ seg. 
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the natural and logical order, whereas Articles XI. and XII. in- 
tervene on Confession and Repentance. 

The explanation of the order of the articles must be found in 
the fact that the Protestant conception and definition of a Sac- 
rament, as later reached, had not yet been fully crystalized. 
The true Scriptural idea of a Sacrament, which would limit the 
number to two, was to be unfolded by the contest with Rome. 
She erroneously multiplied the Sacraments, failing to distinguish, 
as the Reformers did, between the things of human appoint- 
ment and the things having the unfailing marks of the divine 
enactment. These two marks were afterwards set forth as the 
Word of God and the external act, in accordance with the 
maxim of Augustine—Accedit Verbum ad elementum, et fit sac- 
ramentum. Luther acknowledges the validity of three Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper and Repentance ; though he 
adds that, in strict speech, there is but one Sacrament, the 
“mystery,” (musterion) of salvation, and three signs of this mys- 
tery. A little later he explains that Repentance, the subject of 
Articles XI, and XII. in the Confession, is not a Sacrament be- 
cause it lacks a visible sign appointed by God. The Lutheran 
doctrine of two Sacraments was a development. The distinc- 
tion between a Sacrament and a ceremony, was clearly set forth 
later in the Apology. We may cite here, as well as anywhere, 
the exposition of this thirteenth article as given in Article VII. 
of the Apology. 

“In the thirteenth article the adversaries approve our state- 
ment that the Sacraments are not only marks of profession 
among men, as some imagine, but that they are rather signs and 
testimonies of God’s will toward us, through which God moves 
hearts to believe. 

But here they bid us also count seven Sacraments. We hold 
that it should be maintained that the matters and ceremonies in- 
stituted in the Scriptures, whatever the number, be not neg- 
lected. Neither do we think that it makes much difference, even 
though, for the purpose of teaching, others reckon otherwise, 
provided they still preserve aright the matters handed down in 
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Scripture. Neither have the ancients reckoned in the same 
manner. 

If we call the Sacraments, ‘rites which have the command of 
God and to which the promise of grace has been added,’ it is 
easy to decide what are properly Sacraments. For rites insti- 
tuted by men will not in this way be Sacraments properly so- 
called. 

For it does not belong to human authority to promise grace. 
Wherefore signs instituted without God’s command, are not sure 
signs of grace, even though they perhaps instruct the rude, or 
admonish as to something. 

Therefore Baptism, the Lord’s Supper and Absolution, which 
is the Sacrament of repentance, are truly Sacraments. For 
these rites have God’s command and the promise of grace 
which is peculiar to the New Testament * * * Confirma- 
tion and Extreme Unction are rites received from the Fathers, 
which not even the Church requires as necessary to salvation, 
because they do not have God’s command. * * * 

It is still more needful to understand how the Sacraments are 
to be used. 

Here we condemn the whole crowd of Scholastic doctors, 
who teach that the Sacraments confer grace ex opere operato 
without a good disposition on the part of the one using them, 
provided he do not place a hindrance in the way. * * * 
Thus we teach that in the use of the Sacraments faith ought to 
be added, which should believe these promises, and receive the 
promised things which are there offered in the Sacraments. 
And the reason is plain and thoroughly grounded. The 
promise is useless unless it be received by faith. 

But the Sacraments are the signs of the promises. 

Therefore in the use of the Sacraments faith ought to be 
added, so that if any one use the Lord's Supper, he use it thus.” 
(Apology Art. VII). 

The Sacrament is instituted of God, therefore divine. 

The ceremony is instituted of man, therefore human. 

The Sacrament is unchangeable. The ceremony is variable. 
The Sacrament communicates the grace of God. The ceremony 
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may hinder grace, especially if it be exalted to the place of a 
Sacrament. 

It was in this understanding of the difference between a Sac- 
rament and a ceremony that Luther communes without Confes- 
sion, “to show his contempt of the devil;” careless of the cere- 
mony but careful as to the Sacrament. 

When the Apology makes absolution a Sacrament it is only 


in the sense declared in Article V., that absolution is nothing’ 


else but the gospel. The same idea is expressed by Luther in 
the Large Catechism—“When we admonish to Confession, 
therefore, we do nothing else but admonish everyone to become 
a Christian.” 

The fifth and sixth articles in the Apology are among the 
noblest presentations of the gospel truths known to theological 
literature. They treat of Repentance and Confession, as Sacra- 
ments, in the sense already explained. The whole scheme of 
salvation is involved in a right understanding of this matter, for 
as the Apology says: “No one can embrace the announcement 
of the remission of sins, except through faith alone.” 

Luther in the Larger Catechism says of Repentance, which 
he calls the third Sacrament, “baptism both in its virtue and in 
its signification, comprehends the third Sacrament also, which 
it was customary to call repentance, which is properly nothing 
else but baptism, or its use.” 

In the Babylonish Captivity already he sums up the matter 
thus: 

“It has seemed best, however, to consider as Sacraments, 
properly so called, those promises which have signs annexed to 
them. The rest, as they are not attached to signs, are simple 
promises. It follows that, if we speak with perfect accuracy, 
there are only two Sacraments in the Church of God, Baptism 
and the Bread; since it is in these alone that we see both a 
sign divinely instituted and a promise of remission of sins. 
The Sacrament of penance, which I have reckoned along with 
these two, is without any visible and divinely appointed sign ; 
and is nothing else, as I have said, than a way and means of 
return to baptism.” 
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From all of which it is clear that in the early period of the 
Reformation the question of the number of the Sacraments was 
still in doubt. Chemnitz, (Ex. Conc. Trid., II., 14) declares 
that absolution may be a Sacrament, with the qualification which 
he makes, as follows: “Absolution is not properly and truly a 
Sacrament in the way or sense in which Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are Sacraments ; but if any one, with this explanation 
and difference added, would wish to call it a Sacrament on ac- 


~ count of the peculiar application of the promise, the Apology 


of the Augsburg Confession declares that it would not oppose 
the idea.” 


III. 


The common distinction between Sacrament and sacrifice is 
to be borne in mind. In the Sacrifice man brings something to 
God. In the Sacrament God brings something to man. 

This distinction marks the wide difference that is found be- 
tween Christianity and the non-Christian religions. In these 
latter there are rites, cruel, meaningless often, and without avail 
for taking away sins. There are ceremonies, and sacrifices, but 
no Sacraments. We understand this when we remember that 
the religion is in each case a human growth, having the signs of 
man’s need; the hunger, the prayer, the sacrificial side of re- 
ligion in crude form. 

The God-ward side, that would reveal the Divine purpose, 
the Sacramental side, is a blank. We cannot study the history 
of the struggles of the soul in other races, the vast outlying re- 
ligions, with any kind of sympathy or sense of fairness, until 
the principle is grasped that in all races of men there has been 
this same reaching out after God. Brahmin and Buddhist, 
Parsee and Shinto, were all impelled to bring something to God, 
which is the essence of a sacrifice. They never advanced to the 
point of getting some direct gift or communication from God, 
which is the essence of a Sacrament. 

Wherever any heathen soul, or any pagan religion, has had 
a good intention in it, any nobility, any desire for a better state, 
any longing for light amid the universal darkness, there has 
been the obverse of the Sacrament. 
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These papan longings have been called unconscious prophe- 
cies of Christ. We might designate them as anticipations of 
the Sacrament just as all hunger is suggestive of food, though 
the needed bread be never supplied. 

Dr. Jacobs has given a sentiment, in the recent General Con- 
ference, that might seem to conflict with this position. He says: 

“Before the sacrificial element can be found in worship, the 
Sacramental must be there.”* 

That is true in the fuller sense in our Christian theme of 
thought. 

But we may find the shadow of the truth in the ideas of the 
heathen. 

Their sacrifices are expressive of their need of the Sacrament 
which comes from God. Their need of the Saviour is none the 
less urgent that they have never heard of him. 

In the best of the ethnic religions we see the most that the 
soul can do towards its own salvation, which is nothing. 

The religions we call false have at least this much truth in 
them, that they emphasize our Christian doctrine that all the 
sacrifices man can make do not bring peace to the soul. In the 
Son of Man only is both sacrifice and Sacrament. 


IV. 
THIS IS A FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLE. 


“The churches with common consent among us teach” is the 
announcement that there is agreement as to the doctrine herein 
taught, and by inference it is a necessary doctrine. It is one of 
the fundamental doctrines of the divine word which are de- 
clared to be correctly exhibited in the Augsburg Confession. 
This particular statement, therefore, becomes a fundamental 
doctrine of the Church. Otherwise it would not be included 
in the list of things taught, and especially not in the list of 
things taught “with common consent among us.” 

If it should be suggested that this one article, or any other in 
the Confession, is not fundamental, in the sense that it is neces- 
sary to salvation, the reply must be made that it is at least fun- 


*Proceedings of General Conference, p. 162. 
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damental to the scheme of doctrine held by our Church, since it 
finds a place in the original statement, reaffirmed by every 
church entitled to the name Lutheran from that day to this. 

Our General Synod so declares in her doctrinal basis, receiv- 
ing and holding the Word of God as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as a correct 
exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word, and 
of the faith of our Church founded upon that Word. 

The word fundamental is descriptive of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Confession. True, it stands before the phrase 
“doctrines of the Divine Word”; but it follows the phrase “cor- 
rect exhibition.” 

Unless, therefore, we make the doctrines exhibited in the 
Augsburg Confession the equivalent of “the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Divine Word” and co-extensive therewith we are 
simply playing with words “that palter with us in a double 
sense.” 

The General Synod so intends to declare by its recent action 
expressing “its entire satisfaction with the present form of doc- 
trinal basis and confessional subscription, which is the Word of 
God the infallible rule of faith and practice, and the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession as throughout in perfect consistence with 
it,” which is substantially the language used in the York repu- 
diation resolutions by the General Synod in 1864. 

We are reduced to this dilemma respecting this article, or any 
article of the Confession—if the teaching in it is not the true 
doctrine derived from the Word of God, in perfect consistence 
with it throughout, then it is not a fundamental doctrine and 
ought to be eliminated from the list of fundamental doctrines of 
the Divine Word. The true teaching must be inserted in its 
place. There is no escaping this conclusion. That is what our 
Presbyterian friends are consistently doing when they demand 
a revision of the Westminster Confession. 

The revisers among us, of a former day, have at least this to 
be said in their favor, that they set down in definite terms what 
they proposed to expurgate from the Creed. 

VoL. XXX. No. 3. 43 
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Our whole doctrinal system is built upon the idea that the 
Word of God is the sole arbiter in doctrine. The Form of Con- 
cord, the most elaborate of the Symbolical Books, emphasizes 
in its opening sentences the prophetic and apostolic scriptures 
as the only standard by which all doctrines and teachers and to 

‘be tried and judged. 

Beside such a statement that the difference between the Holy 
Scripture and all other writings will be preserved, how exceed- 
ingly grotesque appear the vaporings of some of our modern 
recensionists, who declare “We accept the Augsburg Confession 
only as to fundamental doctrines.” 

Like a prophetic voice from the olden time to fit our day do 
we hear the preface to the Form of Concord saying: “Con- 
cerning the summary of our Christian doctrine we have only 
meant that we have a unanimously received, definite, common 
form of doctrine, which our Evangelical Churches together and 
in common confess.” 

In a recent debate, in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, on a constitutional question, one of the leaders of the 
House declared with emphasis—the fathers of our country in 
building the Constitution did not build a trap,” adding—*they 
ought to know what they meant, and it ought to mean now 
what it meant then.” 

The same principle holds in religious matters and in Creed 
interpretation. Until some authorized change is made in our 
basis, no person in the church can honestly subscribe our Con- 
fession in part only. He converts it into a trap with which to 
ensnare the unwary, when he erects a fictitious distinction be- 
tween essential and non-essential doctrines calling some funda- 
mental and others non-fundamental. 

Put Confession in the place of the word Constitution, and 
hear an eloquent Senator call back from the other end of the 
Capitol, in words that fit both Constitution and Confession : 

“I will never believe that our Constitution manacles our hands 
and narrows our vision and num)s our brain. I will never ad- 
mit that our Constitution is such a charter of death. I will 
never admit that our fathers, those master minds of history's 
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most expanding race, so anchored us within a narrow and a 
stagnant harbor when the high seas call us. Ho! my faith is 
in a Constitution which is a chart by which we sail all seas and 
make all ports—a Constitution which is a free commission for 
the exercise of our strength as it developes.” [Senator Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, in the U. S. Senate, March 29th, 1900. ] 

In confirmation of which, a colleague declares: “There are 
in the instrument neither exceptions nor provisos—nor any 
place for expediency.” [Senator Bate, of Tenn. in U. S. Sen- 
ate, Apr. 2, 1900.] 

The Confession hangs together with a consistency and com 
pleteness of evangelical statement that would almost justify a 
claim of inspiration on the part of its makers. 

This article on the use of the Sacraments, with its denial of 
the opus operatum of Rome, throws its interpreting light over 
the four preceding articles on the Sacraments; it runs back to 
Article Four, on Justification; and then to the Third Article on 
the Saviour’s nature and work; that again depends on the view 
we have of sin, of which the Second Article treats; and that in 
turn hangs on the right conception of God, of whose being the 
First Article declares. There is an articulated system, an interplay 
of truth, so that it is impossible to omit one part and not offend 
in all. 

We need to remember that the titles of the Doctrinal Articles 
did not originally belong to the document, but were the work of 
later editors, as are the chapter and page headings of the Scrip- 
tures. ; 

As Articles IV., V. and VI. ran together into one general sub- 
ject on Justification, so Articles IX., X., XI. and XII., combined 
in one statement the doctrines of the Reformers respecting the 
Sacraments. Then follows, naturally, this article on the use of 
the Sacraments, containing a declaration of principles applying 
to all the preceding articles, at least as far as the Sacraments were 
concerned. Here is seen another reason, in the original con- 
struction of the Confession, why it would be most unfair to pick 
and choose among the articles. 

It is not a patch-work. It is a unit. It was presented as a 
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unit. It was subscribed asa unite. It was antagonized as a unit. 
Even the man who, having shaped and polished at the first, 
presumed that he might continue to treat the document as his 
own, after it had passed beyond his control, never ventured to 
modify it by the omission of any article from the original number. 

The Augsburg Confession may not be the last word of our 
church as to the doctrine she confesses. It is not! She has 
amplified the statement in the Apology; in the Larger Cate- 
chism; in the Smalcald Articles; in the Formula of Concord. 
In the future it may be necessary to make further declaration as 
to her belief. There may be more, but there will never be less 
than the original document. 

What is once fundamental is always fundamental. 

We do not say that the Creed is unchangeable because the 
Church is infallible. 

No! But we do say that since the Creed is the statement of 
the Church’s interpretation of the unchangeable Word, the 
Creed cannot change until the Church authorizes an ampler 
statement. 

In this sense the Creed is, for the time being, as fixed as the 
Word of God itself. Honest dealing with the creed presupposes 
such a relation between the Word and the Creed. 

Evidently Dr. Valentine must so understand the subscription 
to the A. C. as he says, concerning the General Synod’s Confes- 
sionae Position. [See Article on same in Luth. Cyclo]: 

“There is no need, therefore, of specifying its teaching, as the 
Confession itself is the sufficient statement of its doctrine’ — 
which must mean that the entire Confession is the correct “ex- 
hibition,” else there would be need to specify. 


V. 


There are three different views of the Sacraments embraced 
in this Article. Two of these were reckoned fundamentally 
erroneous, and by inference the third view is both true and fun- 
damental. One partial view is designated in the clause, “non 
modo ut sint notae professionis inter homines ;” and the other 
error is contained the damnatory clause, at the end of the 
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article, in which the opposite extreme is reached, now techni- 
cally known as the doctrine opus operatum. These opposing 
errors are met throughout the entire range of related doctrines 
in these two dissimilar schools of theology. The error is as 
vital, far-reaching, and influential as the truth. Unless, there- 
fore, we are prepared to say that the false doctrine has an insig- 
nificant value with respect to the whole scheme of truth, we 
cannot take any doubtful position as to the fundamental char- 
acter of this and every other article in our Confession. 

With respect to the particular subject under discussion in this 
article, the three views may be classified as the Rationalistic, 
the Romish, and the Lutheran or Biblical. The Rationalist 
says that the Sacrament is only a sign. Baptism is a sign of 
the washing away of sins, as water washes away the filth of the 
body. The Lord’s Supper is a sign of the fact that Christ's 
body was broken and his blood shed for the remission of sins. 
The baptized, communing believer wears these two “marks of 
profession among men.” The Rationalist makes the Sacrament 
spectacular only. He is in a worse case than the scholastics 
who transform the Sacraments into an actual vehicle for com- 
municating grace. The Romanist says that the Sacrament is 
not a sign, but the wonder-working power of God. It is the 
washing away of sin; it is the body, blood, soul and divinity of 
Christ. Nothing else is received by the mouth. Faith is not 
an element. It is only necessary not to oppose, and the work 
is wrought. Here the extremes meet. The Rationalist has 
made the Sacraments a mere spectacle, a picture, a show, 
emptying it of the significance which Christ gave to it in the 
institution of it. For unless it is more, it is less, and drops 
into the inferior place, to be lightly esteemed, or displaced alto- 
gether. Ralph Waldo Emerson was the consistent rationalist. 
He delivered his sermon denying the validity of the Sacrament, 
and walked down out of the pulpit, never to enter it again. 

The Romanist, at the other extreme, also presents the Sacra- 
ment as a show, making claims which are against reason and 
Scripture. His doctrine of grace raises up a race of skeptics 
who are not willing to believe that transubstantiation is the 
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teaching of the Saviour. As over against these two errors, 
our doctrine includes what was true in both, and avoids what 
was false in both. The Lutheran teaching is that there is no 
Scriptural authority for a Sacramental presence except in the 
Sacramental action. It is only in the eating and in the drink 
ing that the promise of the bodily presence belongs. 

The assurance of the forgiveness of sins is the chief thing. 
This assurance is communicated with the words of distribution 
—*“given and shed for you”—The bodily presence does not 
bring forgiveness, therefore the bodily presence is a subordinate 
factor in the Supper, the supreme thing being the assurance of 
the forgiveness of sins. This assurance must be believed in 
order to be efficacious. The Sacrament is more, therefore, than 
sign. It comes to us in connection with the words—*given 
and shed for you” as the strongest pledge that can be given to 
each communicant that Christ has died for him, and that all the 
benefits of Christ’s redeeming work are truly his. The Luth- 
eran theory of the Sacrament is as complete doctrinally as jt is 
perfect in its harmony with the fundamental teachings of the 
word of God respecting grace.- We say that the Sacrament 
communicates the word, and the word communicates the grace. 
Thus we escape the vain show of the Sacramentarians, who say 
there is only an empty sign, which at most is not more than 
the shadow of the grace of God. We avoid also the opposite 
error of the scholastics, who say there is a perpetual miracle to 
be performed in the Sacraments ; that there is no need of the 
word, since the grace is communicated immediately, ex opere 
operato. 

After contemplating these irrational theories, which have a 
common bond in that they are not justified by any teachings 
of Christ, we come back to prize more highly our reasonable 
and eminently Scriptural doctrine. “It is the word that com- 
municates all the grace; and it is faith in the word of promise, 
accompanying the outward ceremony, that alone receives the 
blessing.”* 


“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” This is 
_*Dr. H. E. Jacobs, article on the Sacraments, in Lutheran Cyclopedia. 
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the simple declaration of the Saviour. In the face of this New 
Testament record the Rationalist says, in effect, that he that be- 
lieveth does not need to be baptized; for he asks consistently: 
What is the use of a sign after the thing signified has been ac- 
complished? While the Romanist, with like perversity, main- 
tains that he that is baptized does not need to believe. 

We pick up Luther’s question and answer, and they seem like 
pure gold shining in a heap of rubbish. 

“How can water produce such great effects? It is not the 
water indeed that produces these effects but the word of God 
which accompanies and is connected with the water, and our 
faith, which relies on the word of God connected with the water. 
For the water, without the word of God, is simply water.” 
Here is not only the New Testament, but a deep and true phi- 
losophy. For the water without the word might still be sign, 
and if baptism were to have its chief interpretation in signify- 
ing something, then the water might mean enough to constitute 
a Sacrament, from the Rationalist point of view. No! says 
Luther, the water is simply water and no baptism. All the 
water in the ocean will not constitute a Sacrament. One hand- 
ful of water, with the word of God, brings together what no 
man may put asunder. The word added to the element makes 
the Sacrament. 

Luther counted the Zwinglian doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
and the Romish doctrine of satisfaction for sin as among the 
teachings that could not be tolerated. 

The Smalcald Articles (Art. XIII.) identify Miinzer and the 
Pope as of the same spirit though at the opposite poles doctrin- 
ally. Miinzer at the head of the enthusiasts, or rationalists, is 
type of all those who “wish to be acute judges between the 
Spirit and the letter, and yet know not what they say or pro- 
pose.” 

On the other hand “the Papacy is nothing but enthusiasm, by 
which the Pope boasts that all laws exist in the shrine of his 
heart, and whatever he decides and commands in his churches, 
is Spirit and law, even though it be above and contrary to Scrip- 
ture and the spoken word.” 
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Dr. Krauth has set forth in his Conservative Reformation, in 
a fascinating way the common ground on which the Rationalist 
and the Romanist stand. “It is worth noticing,” he says, “that 
widely as Romanism, with its transubstantiation, and Rational- 
ism, with its Symbol, differ in their results, they run into their 
error by the same fallacious principle of interpretation —each ap- 
plying it with the same arbitrariness, but to ‘different objects. 
The Romanist wishes to do away with the Scripture testimony 
in regard to the bread and wine; and, although they bear their 
name defore the Lord’s Supper, during the Lord’s Supper, and 
after the Lord's Supper, he insists that there is neither bread nor 
wine there, but only their accidents. * * * He deserts the 
letter and reaches Transubstantiation. The Rationalist wishes 
to retain the bread and wine, and therefore holds that what the 
Scripture ,cad/s bread and wine, zs bread and wine; but he 
wishes to do away with the Scripture testimony in regard to 
the body and blood; and although the Scripture says, that of 
that which the Saviour tells them to take, eat, he declares most 
explicitly: This is my body; and of that which he tells them 
to drink, he says, this is my blood,—though it says that the 
bread is the communion of his body and the cup the commun- 
ion of his blood—though it declares.that the, guilt of the heed- 
less communicant is that he does not ‘discern the Lord’s body, 
and that he that eateth and drinketh unworthily is guilty of the 
body and blood of Christ; in the face of all this he insists that 
there is in the Lord’s Supper only the shadow, image, or sign- 
of the body and blood of Christ, not the true body and true 
blood. With what face can a Rationalist meet a Romanist, or 
a Romanist meet a Rationalist? No wonder that the Ration- 
alist, after all, is less violent against Romanism than against the 
pure doctrine of our church. There is the secret affinity of 
error between them; and Romanism does not so hate Ration- 
alism, Rationalism does not so hate Romanism, as both hate 
unswerving fidelity to the word of God.” (Krauth’s Conserva- 
tive Reformation, p. 626, 627). 
Between these extremes all phases of Sacramental doctrine 

are found. Luther designates them roughly as the “sneaks” 
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and the “shaved fellows,” meaning the mystics and the scholas- 
tics; the same two schools which to-day dispute the field, de- 
scribed (in the same connection from which the former quota- 
tion was taken), as “the brassy glitter of Rationalism, or the 
scarlet rags of Rome.” 

VI. 


Here is one of the vicious mistakes of the Reformed or 
Rationalistic teaching as to the Sacraments. They declare that 
there is no inherent virtue in the Sacrament. What they mean 
to say is, that there is no inherent virtue in the element by it 
self. They vitiate the definition of a Sacrament. They forget 
that the element by itself is not a Sacrament. They would 
scarcely venture to say that there is no inherent virtue in the 
word—Yet there is no Sacrament without the word. The word 
is everywhere made the chief thing in our Lutheran system of 
doctrine. The water is only water, without the word. The 
bread is only bread, without the word. If they will grant, 
therefore, that there is inherent virtue in the word, they must 
grant that there is inherent virtue in the Sacrament, since there 
can be no Sacrament without the word. 

Here is the ground for our contention that the validity of the 
Sacrament does not depend upon the holiness of the adminis- 
trant, nor on the faith of the person receiving the Sacrament. 
We rest the Sacrament on the word and promise of God. 
When our Confession sets forth her definition of the Church as 
embracing all those among whom the word is received in purity 
and the Sacraments rightly administered, it is but saying that 
the word must be received in its purity. For the chief thing in 
_ the Sacraments is the word. From one point of view the word 
is the only means of Grace. 

If our Lutheran theology seems to exalt the Sacraments un- 
duly at times, it must be remembered that in so doing we are 
only exalting the word. This is our conception of the Sacra- 
ment, and its relation to the word. Here is the point of em- 
phasis in our use of the Sacraments. Strictly speaking, there is 
but one means of grace—which is the word. So we mean 


Vor. XXX. No. 3. 44 
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when we speak of the word and Sacraments as the means of 
grace. As there can be no Sacrament without the word, we 
cannot speak of the Sacraments as means of grace in a sense 
different from that applied to the word. 

With such ‘definitions and limitations, we can say that the 
Sacrament is as necessary as the word. 

With such definitions and limitations, how misleading is a 
sentence like this from a Reformed source. “Tenfold more is 
said in Scripture of the necessity and efficiency of the Word in 
the salvation of men, than is therein said or implied of the 
power of the “Sacraments.” (Hodge’s Systematic Theology, 
Vol. III. p. 502). This is confusing things which should not 
be confounded. Whatever is said of the Sacrament is said of 
the word, for the reason already given that there can be no 
Sacrament apart from the word. 

As Luther says of the Lord’s Supper: “If you separate the 
word from it, or view it apart from the words, there is nothing 
remaining but mere bread and wine.” (Larger Catechism). 

Is it still objected that we in the Lutheran Church have laid 
too great emphasis on the Sacraments? In reply we say that 
our Contession has introduced nothing which is not authorized 
by the word of God. It were better to err by over-emphasis of 
the word than to fall short by underestimating it. 

The objection to transubstantiation is not that it too fully re- 
ceives what the Scripture requires, but that it contradicts both 
the words of Christ and human reason. It is better while hold- 
ing to the word of God that we should fill its language with all 
that the Spirit of God could by any possibility have meant us to 
receive, than to traverse a wilderness of rationalism through 
wrong critical methods, as the preacher in his opening sermon 
before the recent Pan-Presbyterian Alliance candidly confessed 
to his brethren they must do if they adopt the methods of the 
higher critics, and abandon a loyal adherence to the word of 
God. Let me quote his exact language. 

“Of the necessary result of the wide acceptance of the new 
critieal conclusion on our churches and people, it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. We can all see that, in the event of such 
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an acceptance, there will be a revolution in our ecclesiastical and 
religious life. It will be impossible for the Bible to continue to 
hold the supreme place it holds to-day ; and, this ancient sup- 
port of our ecclesiastical and religious life, having been with- 
drawn or weakened, many of us will seek some other support 
in its place or as its ally; like Sacramentarianism with sacer- 
dotal directors; or aestheticism with its gratifications; or mys- 
ticism with its vague but powerful emotions. I am inclined to 
believe, however, that because of the intellectual habit bred in 
our people and our churches by the education of almost four 
centuries, the first halting place of the most of us will be 
rationalism.” (The Bible and the Reformed Churches—Sermon 
by Prof. John DeWitt, D. D., at Seventh Council of the Re- 
formed Churches throughout the world, p. 13). 

Our Lutheran position at several points illustrates the dictum 
that it is better to believe too much than too little. 

If it could be shown for example that in the matter of infant 
faith, or in the ‘interpretation of the Sacraments, our theology 
had now and then gone beyond what is justified by the letter 
of Scripture, yet we are on safer ground than those occupy who 
belittle Christ and the word by an emptying process which 
deals stingily with what the Lord has given in large measure. 
To claim that the infant has faith may seem unreasonable, but 
the claim has some Scripture, many weighty reasons, and a long 
array of brilliant theologians, in its favor, with the added fact 
that it is dealing generously with both the divine word and the 
divine grace. 

So of the Sacraments, as they are treated in this article of 
the Confession, and throughout the entire doctrinal system of 
our Church; their fullest use is reached not in their first and 
obvious interpretation as marks of a Christian profession among 
men; but in the deeper spiritual relation which they bear to 
men as vehicles of the divine promises, stirring up and confirm- 
ing faith in those who so use them. 

Dr. Krauth in his inimitable way has drawn attention to the 
difference between believing too little and believing too much 
with r@spect to a doctrine. “To claim that what is but bread 
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and wine really, is Christ’s body and blood, may be a great ab- 
surdity—but it is the result of too absolute a trust in his word, 
it is the superstition of faith; but to say that what he really 
tells us is his body and blood, is but bread and wine, implies 
lack of trust in his word—it is the superstition of unbelief.” 
(Dr. C. P. Krauth in Free Luth. Diet, p. 54). 

Thus guarded, the Lutheran theology can never degenerate 
into a weak scheme of Sacramentarianism, its exponents re- 
maining true to the foundation principles of our Confession 
which always must rest on the word of God itself as the 
supreme thing in the Sacraments. 

As Luther declares: “Without the promise, the Sacrament 
is like a body without a soul, a purse without money, a figure 
without fulfilment, a letter without spirit.” (Erl. Ed. XXVII. 
15 3). 

This is the Scriptural statement, which we are proud also to 
call the Lutheran doctrine. This article on the use of the Sac- 
raments insists on the faith which believes the promises. This 
is more than the bodily presence. 


VII. 


The Zwinglian doctrine, which in the last analysis is the 
Rationalistic doctrine, has shown its inadequacy in the fact that 
the development of the doctrine among the Reformed has gone 
far beyond the first barren statement. In their use of the Sac- 
raments they have made them more than marks of profession. 
Zwingli held the lowest doctrine as to the use of the Sacraments 
of any of the Reformers. As Dr. Hodge has said, not agreeing 
with the idea, though of the same general school theologically : 

“They were to him no more means of grace than the rain- 
bow or the heaps of stone on the banks of the Jordan. By 
their significancy and by association they might suggest truth 
and awaken feeling, but they were not channels of divine com- 
munication.” (Hodge’s Systematic Thology, Vol. III. p. 499). 

In proof that the balder Reformed view of the Sacraments is 
not satisfactory to themselves, we find a very recent statement 
in a leading church journal to this effect: “The Sacrament is 
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something more than a scenic display. Its purpose is deeper 
than that of a mere memorial. Paul speaks of its observance, 
wherein there is no discernment of the Lord’s Body, as a pro- 
fanation.” (NV. Y. Jndependent, 1900, p. 622. Article on the 
Lord's Supper by Rev. Chas. A. Savage). 

This article just quoted repeats the old mistake of charging 
Lutherans with teaching a doctrine of Consubstantiation. It 
seems an almost hopeless task to get this theological ghost laid. 
Yet Consubstantiation is not only denied in express terms by 
those who are entitled to speak for the Church, but the official 
documents are susceptible of no other construction. The Wit- 
tenberg Concord had declared that the body and blood are not 
included J/ocally (localiter), ¢. ¢., with respect to space in the 
bread, and had denied that they were in any other manner 
united therewith permanently, apart from the use of the Sacra- 
ment. 

In conceding that the bread is the body of Christ through 
the Sacramental union, there was an affirmation of a truth di- 
rectly opposed to what is involved in Consubstantiation. The 
Form of Concord lays down the well-known rule that there is 
no Sacrament apart from the use or action ordained by Christ. 
“And the use or action here is not chiefly the faith, also not 
only the oral participation, but the entire external, visible action 
of the Lord's Supper instituted by Christ. To this indeed is 
required, the consecration, or words of institution, and the distn- 
bution and reception, or oral partaking of the consecrated bread 
and wine, likewise the partaking of the body and blood of 
Christ; and apart from this use * * * it is to be regarded 
as no Sacrament.” (Form of Concord Art. VII). 

It is barely possible that these learned writers who say that 
Consubstantiation is the Lutheran doctrine have never looked 
into the matter, and are not acquainted with the confessional 
books which say authoritatively what our doctrine is. 

Let one answer for all, as follows: “Hence is clear the 
odious falsity of those who charge our churches with teaching 
that ‘the bread of the Eucharist is literally and substantially the 
body of Christ ;’ that ‘the bread and body constitute one sub- 
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stance ;’ that ‘the body of Christ in itself, and literally, is bruised 
by the teeth,’ and all other monstrous absurdities of a similar 
nature. For we fearlessly appear to God, the searcher of hearts 
and the judge of consciences, as an infallible witness, that 
neither by Luther nor any of ours was such a thing ever said, 
written, or thought of.” (Hutter, as quoted in Conservative 
Reformation, p. 766). 

Have these scribblers and paragraphists ever read in our sym- 
bolical books that the chief reason why the presence of Christ 
in the bread is declared is, “to reject the Pope’s transubstantia- 
tion, and to set forth that the substance of the bread is un- 
changed?”* In this connection, to show the wide-spread in- 
fluence of Luther’s thought, we might cite the testimony of the 
most illustrious Rationalist of the passing century, the English 
Unitarian, Dr. Martineau. 

In setting forth the shortcomings of his own school of faith 
he has given a striking contribution in testimony to the value of 
the Evangelical doctrine. He declares: “I am constrained to 
say that neither my intellectual preference nor my moral admi- 
ration goes heartily with the Unitarian heroes, sects, or produc- 
tions of any age. 

“Ebionites, Arians, and Socinians, all seem to me to contrast 
unfavorably with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of 
thought and character far less worthy, on the whole, of the true 
genius of Christianity. I am conscious that my deepest obliga- 
tions, as a learner from others, are in almost every department 
to writers not of my own creed. * * * That I find myself 
in intellectual accordance with the Socini or Biandrata or Ser- 
vetus in one cardinal doctrine is as nothing compared with the 
intense response wrung from me by some of Luther's readings 
of St. Paul and by his favorite book, the ‘Theologia Germanica’.” 

In the realm of intellect all great souls are peers. James 
Martineau acknowledges his debt to Luther, but until the men 
of his school of religious thought will drink at the deeper well 
of truth out of which Luther drank, they must. be content to 
see themselves in the picture which the master spirit of Protest- 


*Form of Concord, Article VII. 
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antism drew just four weeks before his death, emaciated in 
body but still strong in soul, saying: “Blessed is the man who 
walketh not in the counsel of the Sacramentarians ; nor standeth 
in the way of the Zwinglians, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
Zurichers.” 

Luther was always lacking in courtesy to the person whom 
he denominated, “that old sorceress, Madam Reason.” 

The whole scheme of Lutheran theology is a prolonged ar- 
raignment of Rationalism. 

One sentence from the Form of Concord may be taken as 
the summing up of our estimate of the value of reason in re- 
lation to supernatural things: “We are in duty bound not to 
interpret and explain these words of the Eternal, true, and al- 
mighty Son of God, our Lord, Creator and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ, as allegorical, metaphorical, tropical expressions, as may 
appear to be in conformity with our reason; but with simple 
faith and due obedience to receive the words as they sound, in 
their proper and plain sense, and allow ourselves to be diverted 
therefrom by no objections or human contradictions, spun from 
human reason, however charming they may appear to the rea- 
son.” (Form of Concord, Article VIII). 

From all the foregoing facts and citations we may quote a 
sentence approvingly from Dr. Krauth, in which he reduces all 
schools of doctrine respecting the Secraments totwo: “But 
two views,” he says, “will remain in the ultimate struggle, the 
Rationalistic, Zwinglian, Arminian, Socinian, view which fully 
and consistently denies the whole mystery, on the one side, and 
the Scriptural, Catholic view, which fully and consistently recog- 
nized it on the other.” (Conservative Reformation, p. 500). 

This is a fair though broad division of the schools into two 
classes, concerning which it is added: “In some parts of the 
Reformed Church, as in the Church of England * * * the 
Catholic view is more and more in the ascendant.” By the 
Catholic view he means the Lutheran view. 


Vil. 


The most interesting contribution to the Proceedings of the 
General Conference of Lutherans (Phila. 1898), was the testi- 
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mony of Rev. Dr. H. E. Jacobs on the true meaning of the 
bodily eating as related to the word. His words bear so di- 
rectly on the subject before us in this thirteenth article that they 
ought to be quoted in full. He says: “For years I had been 
trying to teach theology before I learned to know the meaning 
of a well-known passage in Luther's Catechism. It is where 
the Catechism teaches that the chief thing in the Holy Supper 
is not the bodily eating and drinking, but the words: ‘For you.’ 
This I once thought referred to the bodily eating of the bread 
and wine, but learned that it was the Body and Blood of Christ 
that are here meant. Precious as is the assurance of the pres- 
ence of the Body and Blood of Christ and their reception by 
the communicant, all this is subordinate to the Word of grace 
which accompanies this eating. The chief thing in the Sacra- 
ment is not the Body and Blood of Christ, but what is still 
greater, the promise. It is as though, for a moment, all others 
were excluded from Christ’s thought, and he said: ‘Thou arta 
redeemed and forgiven one. That, in thy weakness, thou 
mayest be sure of this, 1 give thee the very Body and Blood 
that have purchased thy salvation.’ Without the word the 
presence even of the Body and Blood of Christ do not profit. 

“Just as important as the definition of the Article of Faith it- 
self, is the place which is given it in the system of doctrine. 
It is possible to hold correctly concerning the nature of the real 
presence; to avoid the extremes of transubstantiation on the 
one hand, and a mere commemorative ordinance, or a presence 
only to faith on the other; and, nevertheless, entirely misapply 
the doctrine. This we believe to have been done in many cases 
by the ritualists in the Church of England and elsewhere.” 
(Proceedings of the General Conference in Phila. 1898, p. 162). 

Here results a strange contradiction, seemingly. The stronger 
the emphasis laid on the real presence, the greater is the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the real presence is relatively subordinate. 
The real presence is not the chief thing in the Sacrament. 
There is something still greater, the promise. 

It follows, therefore, that the more we exalt the subordinate 
thing the more we are at the same time exalting, what is the 
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chief thing in the Sacrament, the word of promise it contains. 

The dangerous tendency in ritualism shows itself when the 
Sacramentalists shift the point of emphasis, making the subor- 
dinate thing the chief thing in the Sacrament, whether it be in 
Baptism, or in the Lord’s Supper. 


IX. 


It is interesting to note the close parallel between the state- 
ment in this Thirteenth Article and the English Articles of Re- 
ligion. It is a matter of which no well-informed person is in 
ignorance that the Thirty-nine Articles are of Lutheran origin. 

The Lutheran movement in England in the sixteenth century 
progressed so far that only the political interference of Henry 
VIIL., in a realm not belonging to the King, prevented an open 
and general acceptance of the Confessions brought from Ger- 
many. The arrangement of the Thirty-nine Articles, so far as 
Sacraments are concerned, is somewhat more orderly than in 
the Augsburg Confession, the general statement on the number 
and use of the Sacraments coming first, and the particular 
statement as to the doctrine of baptism, the Lord's Supper, the 
relation of the Sacrament to an unworthy administrant, follow- 
ing in subsequent Articles. The substance of the doctrine as 
to the use of the Sacraments is almost identical with our article 
thirteen, from which it was unquestionably taken. 

In proof of which statement it may be interesting to set 
down here Article XXV. of the English Articles of Religion. 

“Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens 
of Christian men’s profession, but rather they be certain sure 
witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, and God's good will to- 
wards us, by the which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our faith in 
him. 

“There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in 
the Gospel, that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 

“Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
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are not to be counted for Sacraments of the gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have 
not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God. 

“The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon, or to be carried about, but that we should duly use them. 
And in such only as worthily receive the same, they have a 
wholesome effect or operation ; but they that receive them un- 
worthily, purchase to themselves damnation, as St. Paul saith.” 

The vital part of this Article coincides, almost word for word 
and phrase for phrase, with our earlier article from which it was 
derived. The American Protestant Episcopal Church having 
identically the same language in her Articles, is one remove 
farther from the original source, and the Methodist Episcopal, 
with practically the same declaration, is three removes from the 
genuine, earliest Protestant doctrine on the use of the Sacra- 
ments. The Reformed Episcopal is substantially the same. 

Dr. Jacobs in his Lutheran Movement in England has 
brought together an interesting body of material to show the 
close relationship in Reformation times between the English 
and Continental reformers. There is reason to believe that but 
for political difficulties that were hindering, the English Church 
was at one time ready to pledge itself to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and the Apology. With this common bond of doctrine 
and early history, it is not strange that now after more than 
three hundred years we should find the tendency in the English 
Church to be toward a more decidedly Lutheran interpretation 
of the Sacraments. That this is a fact the leaders in the Church 
of England openly declare to their Churches and clergy. The 
Primate of England, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, in a recent visitation-sermon to his bishops and 
clergy, reported in full in the London Zimes of October 11th, 
1898, used the following very significant language—significant 
when we consider the speaker and the occasion : 

“The Church of England * * * permits the teaching of 
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what we cannot distinguish from the Lutheran doctrine, but 
there it stops, and no man is allowed to teach anything that 
goes beyond that. Fifty years ago a great body of the clergy 
of this country certainly held, as far as they ever defined the 
matter to themselves, the doctrine of Hooker. But I do not 
think we can quite say the same, now that there are a good 
many who have since adopted the doctrine of Luther instead, al- 
though I do not think they often speak of it. I do not know that 
I have ever heard them speak of it as Lutheran. But it is im- 
portant in times of dispute that we should clearly understand 
that the church has not forbidden that doctrine, and that the 
Supreme Court of appeal in matters ecclesiastical has so de- 
clared that this is open to all to believe if they think fit.” (The 
Primate of England—the Archbishop of Canterbury in Canter- 
bury Cathedral on Monday, Oct. 10, 1898, visitation sermon re- 
ported in the London Zimes, Oct. 11, 1898, p. 8). 

This language is of interest in connection with a decision of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, rendered during this present 
month, against the reservation of the Sacrament. The ritualis- 
tic, or Romanizing, party in the Church of Engiand have been 
contending for the reservation of the Sacrament for the purposes 
of adoration, notwithstanding the Thirty-nine Articles say: 
“The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, 
or to be carried about.” The Church of England in combat- 
ting the Romish tendencies of many of her priests and people 
at the present time, has no more effective weapon than the 
Lutheran doctrine which yet remains a part of her creed. 
Against this unscriptural transubstantiation heresy, which seeks 
to reserve and adore the Sacrament, let her hold to the true use 
of the Sacrament as Article Thirteen of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion or Article Twenty-five of her own Creed, sets forth the 
doctrine. 

Here is the saving influence in the present contention in the 
Church of England, as the Archbishop of Canterbury shows. 
He will allow the Lutheran teaching, but nothing more, or be- 
yond that. The Lutheran doctrine will uproot the ritualists, 
and their reservation of the Sacrament; since our teaching is 
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that the bread, when not used as appointed by Christ, is not 
the body of Christ. When carried in a procession, or reserved 
to be gazed upon or adored, it is only bread; and they who thus 
reserve the Sacraments for purposes of adoration are guilty of a 
species of idolatry, or artolatry. The presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist is a Sacramental presence, limited to the use and 
action of the Sacrament. When the Sacramental use and 
action are concluded there is no Sacrament, or Body and Blood 
of Christ, to be reserved and adored. The course of doctrinal 
development in England serves to illustrate the fact that when 
a Protestant Church reaches a purer doctrine she is gravitating 
towards the original Protestant statement of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

Calvin approached Luther’s teaching just in proportion as he 
discarded Zwinglianism. Hooker tollowed Calvin, and fifty 
years ago the great body of the English clergy held to Hooker. 
Now their teaching is Lutheran, and the hope of the triumph 
of the truth lies in a faithful maintenance of that position, as 
the venerable Archbishop's recent decision shows, in connection 
with his former words. 

Canon Perry, author of a standard History of the Church of 
England, and also of the Article on the Church of England in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, says; that owing to the effect pro- 
duced in England by Luther’s writings, already in 1521 
measures were taken for the suppression of the growing Luther- 
anism of Oxford. Some time in August, 1521, there was a 
public burning, at St. Paul's, of all the Lutheran books which 
could be collected. 

In the same year came Henry's treatise against Luther, in 
defense of the Seven Sacraments. 

Cardinal Wolsey did not go to the same extremes of violence 
as his King, and refused to cleanse Cambridge of its Lutheran- 
ism in 1523. 

On the other hand he named as fellows of Cardinal College 
a band of Cambridge men “who were known to be pronounced 
Lutherans.” 

Some of Tyndale’s books were burned in 1527, for the rea- 
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son that Tyndale had been known to be in communication with 
Luther. As Dr. Jacobs has so fully shown “the theologians of 
England were keeping abreast of the entire development of 
theological literature on the Continent.” * 

Canon Perry further sets forth that the formularies of the 
English Church, when they are not translations from Latin and 
Greek rituals, that had been in the Christian Church for more 
than a thousand years, are taken from the service-book called the 
Consultation of Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, 1543. This 
work was grounded on a book previously published by Luther. 
The drafts of the Articles of Faith were founded on a paper of 
articles agreed upon between Cranmer and “certain Lutheran 
divines who were in England in 1538, with a view of inducing 
Henry VIII., to adopt the Augsburg Confession. These were 
drawn as nearly as possible in the terms of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and hence the resemblance between the articles of the 
Church of England and those of Augsburg.” (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 9th Ed., Article on the Church of England). 

It will thus be seen that the whole of Protestantism has been 
moulded, in its main doctrines, by the deliverance made at 
Augsburg in the early days of the Reformation. Protestant 
thought has been sifting out the fantastic notions of the mystics, 
rejecting the rationalizing methods of the Reformed schools, 
seeking a profounder interpretation of Christ’s words respecting 
the two Sacraments, which have been interpreted too literally 
by Rome, too liberally by Reason. 

The Lutheran has the middle-of-the-road doctrine, to which 
the dissatisfied on both sides may resort when they awake to 
see on one side their unscriptural use of reason, and on the 
other side their unreasonable use of Scripture. Like Luther 
himself, the Church which bears his honored name is convinced 
only with proofs of Holy Writ, combined with manifest, clear 
and distinct principles and arguments. 

We have no rationalistic interpretation, but a more rational 
way when we declare that faith is required. Luther reached 
the kernel of the whole matter when he said: “The Sacra- 


*Lutheran Movement in England, p. 13. 
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ments are not fulfilled by being performed but by being be- 
lieved.” 

Faith is required; faith is created; faith is confirmed. The 
word of God cuts clean, like a two-edged sword, first to create 
faith in the soul that learns the truth; then to nourish and to 
strengthen faith in them who use the word and Sacraments as 
God’s means to that end. 

The tendency of Rationalism is to empty the Sacraments of 
the very significance which is claimed as their supreme or only 
office. 

On the other hand, the Romish use of the Sacraments makes 
them a human means of justification, taking the place of faith. 

The Lutheran position exalts the divine agencies ; bows be- 
fore the grace manifested in Christ; believes the promises that 
proceed from the divine love; associates with the Sacraments 
in their right use the word of God as the chief means in the 
salvation of men, since the Word contains our only knowledge” 
of Christ the Redeemer, who is himself designated in the Scrip 
tures as the Word. 

Thus the cycle of redemption runs its complete turn. 

The word of prophecy has become the word of history in 
the gospels. Everything connected with Christianity finds its 
full and final interpretation in Christ the Eternal Logos. 

The Sacraments must be so interpreted and used. When 
they are not, they are denuded by a rationalistic method, leav- 
ing the Church only the barren signs, “signifying nothing”; or 
at most, an absent Christ. By the Romanistic methods they 
are enriched with magical additions, irrational ceremonies, un- 
scriptural ideas, which tend to subvert the plain teachings of 
the word of God. 

As over against these false or partial methods we set forth 
the Biblical or Lutheran views, by a paraphrase from Luther. 

Rome makes material what God has made spiritual; the 
Rationalist makes spiritual what God has made material; we 
take the via media and hold material what God has made 
material, and spiritual what God has made spiritual. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
LUTHER AND THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 
[CONTINUED FROM VOL, XXX., P. 61.] 
By Pror. J. W. RICHARD, D. D. 


LUTHER’S OPINIONS OF THE CONFESSION. 


The Confession was read late on Saturday afternoon, June 
25th, 1530. The next day Melanchthon wrote to Luther, say- 
ing: “Our defense has been presented to the Emperor. I send 
it to you to read. In my opinion it is sufficiently vehement 
(satis vehemens”).* On the day following, June 27th, he wrote 
to Veit Dietrich, who was with Luther at Coburg, and said: 
“We have sent you a copy of the Confession. Keep it by you, 

@so that it be not published. But write me back the Doctor’s 
opinion of it.”+ June 3rd he wrote again to Dietrich, and said: 
“I desire to know whether the Doctor is in a better humor, and 
what he thinks about the Apology.” ¢ 

These letters make it perfectly evident that Melanchthon was 
impatient to learn what Luther thought about the finished Con- 
fession, which, as we have seen, was very different from the full 
draft—Der fertige Entwurf, Prima Adumbratio—which had been 
sent, May 11th, since, in the interval of six weeks, several new 
articles had been added, and many changes had been made in 
that first draft. 

But not only did he wish to know what Luther thought about 
the Confession; he wished to know also what Luther would 
think about additional concessions to the enemy, and about cer- 
tain important subjects of dispute. In the letter of June 26th, he 
wrote, inter alia: “I now think we will have to decide before 
the enemy makes reply, what we will concede to them. The 
entire deliberation will be about both species, about Marnage, about 
private Mass. Answer with reference to these things, and es- 


*C. R. IL, 141. tC. R. II., 147. 
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pecially with reference to private mass, which our opponents 
seem utterly unwilling to surrender.” 

This extract furnishes the proof that Melanchthon did not re- 
gard the Confession as the Protestant ultimatum, nor consider 
that the negotiations with the Catholics were closed. He looked 
on the Confession as the first step in the direction of the attain- 
ment of that harmony with the Church which had been broken 
by the Wittenberg movement, and which the Saxons especially 
were seeking to restore. And the sequel shows that he was al- 
together correct in his prophecy as to the subjects of future de- 
liberation—subjects that do not so much concefn the articles of 
doctrine, but belong chiefly to the matters which the Confession 
itself had catalogued under “the abuses which have been cor- 
rected.” The doctrine is supposed to be “Christian and com- 
forting,” and “not opposed to the Scriptures, nor to the Catholic 
Church, nor to the Roman Church, in so far as it is known from 
writers.” The questions at issue, as Melanchthon conceived the 
situation, and as subsequent negotiations showed, almost wholly 
concerned certain institutions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It was thought that if an understanding could be reached in re- 
gard to these “abuses,” peace and harmony would be reéstab- 
lished in the Catholic Church, of which the Protestants claimed 
to be members. One object had in view by Meianchthon in 
sending the finished Confession to Luther, and in writing the 
accompanying letter, was to draw Luther out on the subject of 
further concessions ; and another object was to get his opinion 
on the abuses named _ The letter and the copy of the Confes- 
sion reached Coburg, June 29th. Luther replied immediately, 
saying: “I have received your Apology, and I wonder what 
you mean by asking what and how much must be conceded to 
the Papists. As touching the Prince it is a different question, 
as to what he is to concede, if danger threatens him. So far as 
1 am concerned, more than enough has been already conceded 
in that Apology. If they refuse that, I do not see what more 
I can concede, unless their reasons and writings should appear 
clearer to me than I have hitherto seen them. I am occupied 
day and night in this matter, thinking, revolving, discussing, 
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searching the Scriptures. Confidence in our doctrine grows 
upon me. I am more and more confirmed, so that, God willing, 
I will allow nothing more to be taken from me, come what 
may.” * 

In his letter of June 26th, Melanchthon had written also: 
“In these momentous concerns we follow your authority.” To 
this Luther makes reply as follows: “I am displeased that in 
your letter you write that in this matter you follow my authority. 
I am unwilling to be or to be called your authority in this mat- 
ter. Even though the word might be properly interpreted, 
nevertheless I do not desire it. If the matter be not at the 
same time equally yours, I am unwilling that it should be called 
mine, and should be imposed on you. If it were solely mine, 
I myself would act.” + 

This letter of Luther's, the salient points of which we have 
quoted, is clear and incisive. 

1. What Melanchthon regards as “sufficiently vehement,” 
Luther regards as too conciliatory,—as having conceded too much 
tothe enemy. Hence his opinion of the Confession as ex- 
pressed in this letter is not umgualifiedly approbatory. There 
can be no doubt that it would have pleased him better, had it 
been more decidedly anti-Romish, and there can be no doubt 
that had Luther been at Augsburg, and had been allowed to 
take part in its composition, the Confession would have been 
less conciliatory—more Lutheran and more positively aggres- 
sive against Rome than it is. To verify this conclusion one 
has only to read Luther's writings, his letter yet to be quoted, 
and the complaints of the Romanists that the Confession did 
not fairly represent Luther’s teaching. t 

2. The letter shows that Luther is fixed in his determination 
to allow nothing additional to be wrested from him. The Elec- 
tor may do, under the circumstances, what he pleases. But 
Luther has resolved to make no more concessions. In the 

*DeWette, IV., 62. 

TDeWette, IV., 62. 


tSee Ficker, Die Konfutation, p. 40; Cochleus, Vermanung, E., Il. 
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common cause 400 many concessions have been already made. 
The conviction grows upon him that his teaching is scriptural, 

3. He is not willing that the men at Augsburg shall shift 
the responsibility from themselves, and place it upon him. It 
is a common cause in which they are engaged. The men at 
Augsburg are not to take refuge under his authority. They 
must meet the foe in their own name. 

From the position so emphatically taken in this letter Luther 
made no recession. In his subsequent letters during the Diet, 
in reference both to the Confession and to the negotiations going 
on there, we find no deviation from the sentiments expressed in 
this letter. Some of his references to the Confession are de- 
cidedly gualified, and his protests against the spirit of compro- 
mise at Augsburg, and against the concessions made there, are 
clear and unequivocal, so that we may say truthfully that with 
this letter of June 29th begins Luther’s real influence in deter- 
mining matters on the Protestant side at Augsburg, that is, it 
may be truthfully said that from this time on Luther directs his 
party at Augsburg, and helps to shape the conclusions that are 
finally reached, so that Professor Maurenbrecker, in treating of 
the portion of the Diet’s history now under review, is fully jus- 
tified in saying: ‘Luther's letters nerved and strengthened the 
resolution of the Protestant Princes, and helped to bring back 
to the theological spokesman (Melanchthon) in Augsburg, the 
Protestant consciousness, that in time, had vacillated and hesi- 
tated. But for I.uther’s heroic interposition, who knows that 
the proceeding at Augsburg would not have had a very lament. 
able ending.” * 

July 3rd Luther wrote again to Melanchthon, saying: “Yes- 
terday I read your Apology diligently. It pleases very much. 
But it errs and sins in one thing which operates against Holy 
Scripture, where Christ says in regard to himself: We will not 
have this man rule over us, and it strikes upon that condemna- 
tion: The stone which the builders rejected. Where there is so 
much darkness and blindness, what can you expect, but to be 


*Geschichte der Katholischen Reformation, p. 305. Maurenbrecker was 
Professor of History at Bonn, and then at Leipzig. Died in 1892. 
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rejected? They will not concede to us the name of builders. 
This they claim for themselves, and justly. We ought to glory 
in the name of destroyers, scatterers, dissipators, since we are 
classed with the wicked, and that stone itself is classed with 
robbers, and is condemned.”’ * 

Some persons would see only irony in this extract, except in 
the second sentence. But a person who does not have a theory 
to defend will see in the second sentence, “It pleases very much,” 
a strong expression of approbation couched in general terms, 
and in what follows a particular criticism, and then, irony. The 
interpretation given to this extract by those very capable 
scholars and strenuous Lutherans, Calinisch and Knaake, can- 
not be impugned. “It is evident,” say they, “that here he 
(Luther) repeats the stricture, previously indicated, viz., that 
Melanchthon had not included the article de Antichristo Papa.’’* 

This interpretation is fully sustained by what Luther wrote to 
Justus Jonas, July 27th: “I now understand the meaning of 
those demands for more articles. Satan, forsooth, still lives, and 
he knows very well that apologiam vestram Letsetreterin dissim- 
ulasse articulos de purgatorio, de sanctorum cultu, et maxime 
de Antichristo Papa. Miserable Emperor, if he appointed this 
Diet for the purpose of hearing Luther’s replies, as though they 
did not have enough to answer in the present Apology.” t 

There is no mistaking the meaning of Letsetreterin in this 
connection. Luther applies it here as an opprobrious epithet, 
and no German scholar understands it as merely the equivalent 
of “softly-stepping.”§ Besides, this “Apologia vestra: Leisetre- 
erin dissembles, hides, conceals (dissimulasse), the articles in 
regard to purgatory, the worship of saints, and especially in re- 

*De Wette, IV., 68. 

tLuther und die Augsburg. Confession, p. 57; Luther's Anthiel., p. 78. 

tDe Wette, IV., r1o. 

¢Fliigel defines Leisetreter, the masculine, as, ‘‘sneaking fellow, spy, 
eaves-dropper.’’ Grieb: ‘‘Spy, eaves-dropper, a sneak, sneaking fellow.”’ 
Grimm’s WOrtenbuch : Der vorsichtig auftritt gewendet auf einen men- 
chen, der um seines vortheils willen nirgens anzustoszen strebt. Luther 


associates the Leisetreter with the insolent spirits and hypocritical priests 
(heuchelpfaffen). Grimm, sud voce. 
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gard to the Pope as Antichrist.” Luther would have had the 
Confession moves as an open and aggressive force, and include 
articles against the assumptions of the Pope, and against the 
idolatry contained in the Roman Catholic Church. But at the 
same time Luther recognizes the fact that the Confession con- 
tains more—and this was and remains its glory—than the 
Papists could answer. And as to his determination to resist 
further concessions, that is evidenced by the letter which he 
wrote to Melanchthon, July 13th: “For my part I will not yield 
a hair, nor suffer it to be yielded. Rather will I await every ca- 
lamity, since they are proceeding so obstinately.”* He declares 
that Christ and Belial cannot be reconciled. since the chief con- 
tention is about doctrines. “The Pope is opposed to reconcilia- 
tion, and Luther begs to be excused.”+ Indeed, his letters of 
July and August show with absolute conclusiveness that Luther 
regarded reeonciliation as impossible, and as undesirable. And 
he constantly insisted that his friends at Augsburg should make 
no additional concessions. But his instructions were not heeded 
as they should have been, and as a consequence the historian 
has to record at this point one of the most humiliating chapters 
connected with the entire history of Lutheranism, viz.: that of 
the so-called Compromissversuche. 

But before we proceed to record the concessions made by the 
Evangelicals at Augsburg during July and August, we must 
recite other opinions of Luther as touching the Confession. 

July 6th Luther wrote to Conrad Cordatus as follows: “By 
order of the Emperor it (the Confession) was produced and read 
before the whole Empire, that is, before the Princes and Estates 
of the Empire. I am exceedingly glad that I have lived to this 
hour, in which Christ has been preached publicly by his _illus- 
trious confessors in such a large assembly in such a very beauti- 
ful Confession.” t 

On the same day Luther published an open letter to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Mayence, of whom he had just written to 
Nicholas Hausmann: “Moguntinus valde praedicatur pacis 


*De Wette, IV., 88. tSee De Wette, IV., 85, 88, 114. 
{De Wette, IV., 71. 
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studiosus.” It is hard to characterize this letter. Judged by 
our democratic standards it sounds sycophantic. But we dare 
not apply our standards to the etiquette of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The letter allots to Albert all the grand titles of his birth 
and offices, as, “Most Reverend Father in God, Most Illustrious 
Prince and Lord, Lord Albert, Cardinal Priest of St. Chrys- 
ogonus, Primate in Germany, Administrator in Halberstadt, 
Margrave in Brandenburg etc., My Most Gracious Lord,” and 
addresses him as “Most Reverend, Most Illustrious, High-born 
Prince, Most Gracious Lord”; but it exhibits Luther’s wonted 
bitterness against the Pope, and his determination to stand fast 
in his teaching, because it is the teaching of God’s word. 

After briefly reciting the reasons why the letter is to be sent, 
not i manuscript, but in printed form, published, the writer pro- 
ceeds as follows: “I humbly pray Your Electoral Princely Grace 
graciously to receive this my letter. Since Your Electoral 
Princely Grace is the chief and highest Prelate in Germany, and 
can do more than any one else, I have risen above my scruples, 
and address Your Electoral Princely Grace most humbly in this 
letter, in order that I may do my full part, and acquit my con- 
science before God and the world; and if misfortune and God's 
wrath should follow (as I dreadfully fear), that I may. be without 
blame, as one who has sought in every way to promote, and has 
offered peace. 

“Doubtless you and all the others heard the Confession pre- 
sented by ours. I have the comforting assurance that it has 
been so composed that it may joyfully say with Christ, its Lord 
(John 18 : 23): ‘If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, 
but if well, why smitest thou me?’ It shuns not the light, but 
can say with the Psalmist: ‘I will speak of thy testimonies be- 
fore kings, and shall not be ashamed.’ Whoever does the truth 
comes to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God. 

“On the contrary I can easily conceive that our enemies will 
not accept this doctrine. Much less will they be able to refute 
it. I have no hope that we will be united in doctrine. They 
have become so embittered, and enraged, that they would go 
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into hell—which stands open for them—rather than yield to us, 
and forsake their own wisdom. We must let them go. We are 
innocent of their blood. I write to you because I know that 
our opponents cannot refute our doctrine. By the Confession 
we clearly show that we have not taught erroneously and 
falsely.” * 

On the ground that the doctrine contained in the Confession, 
and held by the Lutherans, is true and Scriptural, Luther pleads 
with the Archbishop to exert himself to the end that the Luth- 
erans be not further persecuted, but be /et alone. He does not 
seek dogmatic nor practical union with the Catholics—for of this 
he sees no hope—but feace in separation. He points to the 
Confession as evidence that the Lutheran doctrine is not heret- 
ical. 

July 9th Luther wrote to the Elector of Saxony as follows: 
“The enemy thought they had accomplished something when 
by command of the Emperor they had the preaching suppressed. 
But the miserable people did not perceive that by the written 
Contession that was delivered, there was more preaching than 
ten preachers could probably have done. Isn't it a fine piece of 
wisdom and a good joke that when Master Ejisleben and ours 
were silenced, the Elector of Saxony rose up with the Confes 
sion and preached under the very noses of the Emperor and of 
the whole Empire, so that they had to hear and could not reply. 
* %* * Christ was not silenced in the Diet, and in their mad- 
ness they had to hear from the Confession more than they could 
have heard in a year from the preachers.” + 

July 9th he wrote to Justus Jonas: “The first and greatest 
thing is that Christ was proclaimed by a public and glorious 
confession, and set forth openly in their presence, so that they 
cannot boast that we fled, or were frightened, or concealed our 
faith. It grieves me that I am not present at this beautiful con- 
fession.” f 

July 20th he wrote to Melanchthon: “I am deeply grieved 


*De Wette, IV., p. 72, e¢ segq. tDe Wette, IV., 82. 
tIbid., 85. 
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that I cannot be with you personally in this most beautiful con- 
fession of Christ.” * 

An examination of the original makes it evident at once that 
by “public and glorious confession,” “beautiful confession,” 
“most beautiful confession,” Luther refers not to the written 
Confession, but to the heroic act of confessing Christ in the 
midst of those whom Luther regarded as the enemies of Christ. 
Yet that Luther regarded the written Confession with high favor, 
that he joyfully confessed that it contained the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures, that in later years he called it Ais Confessiont— 
all this is abundantly evident. But that he also regarded it as 
too mild, as having conceded too much, as \acking at least three 
important articles, that he called it Apologia Leisctreterin.—and 
he is not known to have revoked these strictures,—all this is doc- 
umentarily certain. It is a misfortune, it is also a fact, that his- 
torians have fixed their eyes too exclusively on Luther’s letter 
of May 15th to the Elector{—*«I have read over Master Philip’s 
Apology. It pleases me very well,”—and on that of July 9th to 
the Elector,§ and have overlooked, or glozed the “plus satis ces 
sum in ista Apologia”|| and the “Scilicet Satan adhuc vivit et 
bene sensit apologiam vestram Lezsetreterin dissimulasse artic- 
ulos de purgatorio, de Sanctorum cultu, et maxime de Anti- 
christo Papa.”{_ The full purview, which can be obtained only by 
reading all that Luther wrote in regard to the Confession shows 
indisputably, that Luther’s approbation of the Confession was 
not unqualified. His approbation is expressed in general terms, 
but in several instances it is accompanied by strictures more or 
less severe There is no evidence that he regarded it as a law 
for the conscience, or thought that it had spoken the last word 
on any article of the Christian faith, or that he ever thought of 
binding himself and others to the letter, or to the form of the 
Confession. Otherwise he could not have counselled and ap- 
proved the changes made in the Confession by Melanchthon in 
the edition of 1540.** 


*Ibid., 103. tWalch, XXII., 1532. 

tDe Wette, IV., 17. aIbid., IV., 82. 

\\Ibid., IV., 52. {De Wette, IV., 109, 110. 

**See Lutheran Quarterly for October, 1898, p. 569 e¢ segg. 
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The historian must exhibit all the known facts. Had Luther 
written the Confession he would have made it stronger and 
sharper in its protest against Rome. He would have put into 
it something of the energy that appears in every line of the 
Schmalkald Articles. But as it is, it is Lutheran and not un- 
Lutheran, and both in form and content deserves to be known, 
and will always be known, as the Fundamental Confession of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


PROTESTANT CONCESSIONS AT AUGSBURG. 


The attitude of Melanchthon at Augsburg was out-and-out 
apologetic and conciliatory ; and in this attitude he was but the 
concrete enbodiment of the spirit that animated and pervaded 
the Saxon count when it made ready to obey the Imperial 
summons to Augsburg, and as it demeaned itself during the 
Diet.* If he went too far in his negotiations for peace, and for 
reconciliation with the Roman Catholic Church (as we believe 
he did), that was not alone because of his peace-loving dispo- 
sition, but in great part also because he was the surrogate and 
spokesman of his party, and knew the will of his masters, 
though he would have made larger concessions had he not been 
restrained by the counsellors,t that is, we may suppose, by the 
Saxon chancellors, and posibly by some of the other theolo- 
gians. 

It was in the spirit of concession, as well as because of per- 


*See Forstemann’s Urkundenbuch, 1., p. 40 et passim; C. R. II., 301, 
311, 314, 339- 

+C. R. II., 140. Melanchthon wrote to Luther, August 25th: ‘‘Were 
I engaged in these negotiations in my own name, not in that of the 
Prince, I would not tolerate this insolence [of the Catholics]. Under the 
circumstances, the perils of the Princes, the dangers to the state, the wills 
of ours either marvelously weak, or not brave at the right place, compel 
me to dissemble (dissimulare) everything.”” And on the next day again 
to Luther: ‘‘Sometimes they (the Romanists) add the most atrocious 
threats. Hence though I do not regard my own peril, yet I sometimes 
consider that there is great weakness of purpose (imbecilitas animi) in 
our leaders.’”” C. R. II., 311, 314. The facts show indisputably that 
Melanchthon, in the Nachgiebigkeit with which he is often charged, was 
but carrying out the will of his masters, who nowhere find fault with his 
concessions, nor with his efforts to restore peace and concord. 
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sonal preference for episcopal government, that he “rendered 
entire jurisdiction to the bishops.”* In one of his interviews 
with Valdesius, an Imperial Secretary, he is reported by the 
Nurenberg Legates as saying that “the Lutheran contention is 
not so prolix and troublesome as has been probably reported to 
the Emperor. It consists chiefly in the following articles: 
Both forms in the Sacrament, marriage of the pastors and 
monks, and the Mass, inasmuch as Lutherans do not approve 
of private masses. He thought that if agreement could be 
reached in regard to these articles, a satisfactory adjustment 
could be effected.” + 

The suggestions made by Melanchthon to Valdesius pleased 
the Emperor, and, in part, also, Cardinal Campeggius, the papal 
Legate.{ And at the request of Valdesius Melanchthon agreed 
to compose a statement of the points at issue. The object in 
view was the settlement of the dispute im einer Enge und Stille, 
so that the Confession that had been prepared might not be de- 
livered, and that a public discussion might be avoided.”§ And 
that Melanchthon had hopes of a peaceable settlement of the 
existing difficulties, and of the removal of misunderstandings, 
and that he earnestly desired peace, is shown by his letters. || 
Even John Brentz had reported to his friend Isenmann as fol- 
lows: Conscripsimus enim auctore Philippo Melanchthone epit- 
omen doctrinae nostrae, idque valde civile et modeste. In ea 
petunt principes, ut amice controversia componatur, et pax resti- 
tuatur. J 

The document and the letters from which we have quoted 
exhibit the mind of Melanchthon, of Brentz, and of the Princes, 
prior to the reading of the Contession before the Emperor. 
Even in the Preface to the Confession the Lutherans declare 
that they are ready to consult on friendly terms about possible 
methods and means of coming to an agreement so far as it 
could be done with honor. No sooner is the Confession read 

“Cc... 3... 390. tC. R. II., 122. 

{C. R. II., 123. ac. R. IL., 112, 113. 

||C. R. IL., 118, r1g. qC. R. IL, 124. 

Vor. XXX. No. 3. 47 
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than Melanchthon inquires of Luther, as we have learned al- 
ready, “how much can we concede to the enemy,” and expresses 
the opinion that the future discussion will be confined to both 
species in the Eucharist, to the marriage of the priests, and to 
private masses, especially to the last named.* The inference is 
that Melanchthon supposed,—and the sequel shows that he was 
substantially correct in his supposition,—that in all other points 
he had stated the Lutheran doctrine “in closest possible proxima- 
tion to the Catholic doctrines.” + And that both he and others 
were willing to make larger concessions, will soon appear. 
Hence the Confession was not regarded as the Protestant w/#- 
matum, nor “as a permanent and immutable standard of faith, 
but simply as the assertion of a fact, ‘Our churches teach’—t 
is taught,” ¢ and it was for this reason that immediately it be- 
came, and for a long time was employed as, a Vergleichungs- 
formel, that is, a's a formula for a comparison of views between 
the two contending parties and as the basis for the well known 
Kirchlichen Reunionsbestrebungen. 

And that a desire for peace and reconciliation very generally 
pervaded the Protestant camp, is abundantly evident. July 4th 
Andrew Osiander wrote to Winceslaus Link and Master 
Schleupner, as follows: “There is no one that does not desire 
that this matter be settled on just and Christian conditions, ex- 
cept some petty German Bishops, petty tyrants and pseudo- 
theologasters, who rage and thirst only for blood.”§ When the 
Electors of Mayence and Brandenburg offered to mediate for 
the settlement of the schism between the Protestants and the 
Emperor, the Saxon Elector exclaimed: “It is not the will of 
God that we should have a schism with the Emperor, for he 
summoned this Diet exactly that we might be one in regard to 
the faith, and for this we are entirely ready.” || Philip of Hesse, 
immediately after hearing the Papal Confutation read, told Me- 
lanchthon, “that for the sake of preserving peace, he would ac- 

*C,. R.II., 141, 146. 
tRanke, History of the Reformation, V., IX. 
tIbid. See also Moeller’s Hist. Chr. Ch. Ill., 106-7. 


4c. R. II., 163. 
\\Pfaff’s Geschichte, I., 308. Plitt’s Apologie der Augustana, p. 45. 
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cept even harder conditions, though he could not allow con- 
tempt for the gospel.” * 

July 6th Melanchthon, under instruction from the Princes, 
wrote Cardinal Campeggius that the Princes, “so far as con- 
science will permit promise distinctly to accept such conditions 
as he (the Cardinal) shall judge necessary to the maintenance, 
confirmation and ratification of peace and concord, the authority 
and order of the Church. And they affirm that they do not 
by any means wish to overthrow the order of the Church and 
the authority of the bishops.” He even went so far as to 
write: “If a few things are condoned, or concealed, concord 
can be established, provided the Catholics will allow both 
species and will tolerate the marriage of the priests and monks.” t 
He also promised on the part of the princes entire obedience to 
the bishops. He even held a personal interview with Campeg- 
gius, and reported that the Cardinal had said “that he could 
grant the use of both species, and the marriage of priests; but 
that no dispensation could be made in regard to the monks, in- 
asmuch as the Keys do not err.” He also sent to the Cardinal 
nine “conditions” to be conceded by the Catholics. In the first 
condition he says “The Roman Church will not act contrary 
to her clemency if she should allow us the use of both species 
of the Sacrament, since we do not condemn others, and confess 
that in the species of the bread the true body of Christ is con- 
tained, or by concomitance, the blood, and therefore the whole 
Christ; in the species of the wine likewise the whole Christ. 
And this thing seems to increase respect for the Sacrament, and 
the piety of the people, who prefer to use the entire Sacrament.” 

Several conditions treat of the marriage of the clergy, and 
affirm that the difficulties connected with the matter “can be 
settled according to the canons, after the Bishops shall have re- 
covered obedience.” Inthe seventh he says: “As touching 
the Mass, we retain the public ceremonies, though not the full 
number. If the other things can be arranged, 1 do not doubt 
that the controversy about the Mass can be settled. Certainly 


"C. R. 11, 284. TC. R. II., 142-3. 
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it is profitable for the Church to have this ceremony piously ob- 
served, and with us it is most piously observed. For those al- 
ways take the body of Christ who have confessed and have 
been absolved.” In the eighth condition it is said that “the 
controversies about meats and the like things are trifling. 
When obedience and ecclesiastical jurisdiction shall have been 
restored to the Bishops, the rest can be settled. Ours do not 
hesitate to obey the Bishops, if only they will receive us. 
Hitherto the priests have been wretchedly tortured about 
marrying, and the like. Now that that peril is removed, they 
will cheerfully obey.” In the ninth itis said: “Your Reverend 
Lordship can without much difficulty establish peace and con- 
cord his tam paucis rebus vel dissimulatis vel relaxatis.” * 

Coelestin says that Melanchthon drew up these “conditions” 
“for the purpose of showing the papal legate, Campeggius, that 
he and his colleagues were most anxious for peace and har- 
mony.” + 

We cannot but stand amazed before such “conditions.” They 
involve a full return to the theology of the Middle Ages and to 
the government of the Church by Rome, The doctrine of Con- 
comitance is inseparable from the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and ‘otus Christus in qualibet specie is the very language of the 
Roman Catholic teaching.{ Grant this “condition,” and you 
grant the principle on which alone the Church of Rome can 
justify the Communion under one kind. The wonder is that the 
Romanists did not concede this point. Only the blindness and 
stubbornness born of the determination to enforce submission 
in everything, could have closed their eyes to the advantage of 
this Protestant “condition;” for had this “condition” been granted, 

*C. R. IL., 246-8. 

tHistoria, I1I., 19. The Nurenberg Legates write August 23: ‘We 
find that the Saxon and the Margrave have finally become very anxious 
for reconciliation and agreement. What influences them to this, we do 
not know. God grant that it may be with a good conscience.’’ C. R. II., 
301, 322. 

{Compare Denziger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum, Editio, VII., p. 163: 
Totus Christus continetur sub spccie panis et totus sub specie vini. Also 
p. 158: Integrum Christi corpus et Sanguinem tam sub specie panis, quam 
sub specie vini veraciter contineri. See Index, p. 468. 
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the Reformation would have been doomed, since many of its lead- 
ers would have accepted the concession,and would have submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Bishops, that is, to Bishops appointed by 
the Pope, and subject to the authority of the Pope, and who does 
not see that submission to such Bishops would have been speed- 
ily followed by the full restoration of the papal government of 
the churches? And that the Protestants—at least those more 
especially represented by Melanchthon—were sincere in this 
matter of submission, under the “conditions,” is further shown 
by what Melanchthon wrote in his Concilium de Concordia 
Facienda: “We pray that both species and the marriage of the 
clergy be permitted us. In other things we will hold about as 
they do. If they bring on a discussion about the Mass, we 
must not decline it. If they do not forbid us both species and 
the marriage of the priests, then our forma ecclesiae remains so 
[that is, in accord with the system of Rome]. Hence I think 
we ought to attend to these two things. If both species be 
again forbidden, then great offenses will come, so that many per- 
sons will not commune, as has been hitherto the case in some 
places. We cannot approve such an inhibition.” He further 
says: “I think the Emperor will not dispute about the doctrine. 
All of our articles have been conceded by them in the Confuta- 
tion, but they have attached many calumnies. 

“I do not think it possible to restore the Mass. Hence let 
the Emperor issue an order about it. There will be few among 
us who know how to hold private masses.” * 

The Conditiones and the Concilium were both written after the 
reading of the Papal Confutation, August 3rd. They show only 
too plainly that Melanchthon and those whom he represented, 
—chiefly the Elector and Margrave George, and their respective 
counsellors and theologians,—no longer had any particular dis- 
pute with the Romanists about doctrines, but only about cere- 
monies and human institutions ;+ and the sequel will show that 
the Romanists are no longer much concerned about difference 


*C. R. IL., 269. Written about August 11th or 12th. 
tSee Plitt, Apologie der Augustana. 
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in doctrines, or about the Protestant doctrinal teaching, but about 
ceremonies. 

Such status quo of the parties at that particular time can be 
accounted for only by the fact that the Confession was composed 
“in the undeniable intention of approximating as closely as 
possible to the Catholic doctrines,”* andthatthe Protestants meant 
literally what they said in Article XXI: “It (the Confession) 
contains nothing that is discrepant from the Scriptures, or from 
the Catholic Church, or from the Church of Rome, in so far as 
it is known from writers,” and that this declaration was accepted 
by the Romanists in good faith. 


THE COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN. 


From the beginning of the Diet, the Archbishop of Mayence, 
the highest ecclesiastical dignitary of Germany, had been favor- 
ably disposed toward the Protestants. The same is true of Bish- 
op von Stadion of Augsburg, who is reported to have said on 
hearing the Confession read: “That is true, and we cannot deny 
it.” C.R.IL, 154. These two, together with the Elector of 
Brandenburg, Duke Henry of Brunswick, Duke George of Pom- 
erania, Duke Albert of Mecklenburg, and some others, formed 
the so-called middle party, that sought to mediate between the 
more violent Catholics and the Protestants. Negotiations look- 
ing to a peaceable settlement of the existing controversy and 
strife were begun about the fifth of August, and were continued 
for several days.t On the seventh some of the Catholic party 
grew violent, rnd threatened that “unless the Elector should re- 
nounce and abjure the Lutheran doctrine, the Emperor would 
subdue him with an army, would deprive him of his rank, pos- 
sessions and even of life, and would subjugate all his subjects, 
with their wives and children, to his own faith.”{ Coelestin 
says that “this violent and harsh speech frightened the Elector 
almost as though he had been stunned by a thunderbolt, and 
that returning home he could by no means conceal it from his 

*Ranke, V., ix. ; Mdller’s Hist. Chr. Ch., UI., 106-7. 


tFoOrstmann, II., 180 e¢ segg.; Cyprian, p. 79. 
tCoelestin, III., 26b. 
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theologians, but declared that unless he should renounce and 
abjure the known truth of the pure doctrine, he would be at- 
tacked with hostile violence, and overwhelmed, and hence that 
he would bring, not only himself, but his subjects, into extreme 
peril and distress.” * 

When in the afternoon the parties came together again, “the 
evangelical orders responded about as follows: We have heard 
what you have proposed as a means of reconciliation, and, lay- 
ing aside every other proposition, and diligently considering 
this, we are able to make only this reply: If the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament under both species, the marriage of our 
priests, and the Masses with the ceremonies that have existed 
among u§, be left free to us, until something certain can be de- 
cided and determined about all these things in a general coun- 
cil, we will cheerfully yield and obey in all other things.” They 
conclude by saying that “as far as can be done, let Christian 
concord and a certain iniformity in the Church, in doctrine, and 
in ceremonies, everywhere prevail and be preserved.” t 

Here again the entire controversy is reduced to three points, 
not one of which can be strictly said to involve a doctrine ;t for 
the administratio sacramenti sub utraque specie does not so much 
concern the doctrine of the Sacrament, the validity and efficacy 
of the Sacrament, but only the completeness of its use. The 
marriage of the Priests had been all along urged on ethical, 
rather than on doctrinal, grounds. And up even to this time 
the Mass had been celebrated among the Protestants with the 
Elevation, though not with the adoration, of the host. That is, 
doctrine has passed completely into the background, so that it 
is not mow a subject of dispute between the parties. The 
Protestants contend ow chiefly against certain unwarranted in- 
stitutions of the Roman Catholic Church. One cannot hut 
wonder what has become of Part I. of the Confession, in which 
it had been so often declared that such and such “doctrines are 


*Coelestin, III., 26b. 

tIbid. 

{Tota dissentio est de paucis quibusdam abusibus, said Melanchthon in 
the Confession as delivered to the Emperor, C. R. XXVI., 291, n. 55, 
Ibid. 251. 
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taught in our churches.” Was the distinctive character of these 
doctrines now to be suppressed? Or was the Catholic party to 
be left under the impression that those doctrines are taught and 
preached in the Protestant churches in harmony with the inter- 
pretation of Rome? And what shall we say about the promise 
of complete and absolute submission to the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops appointed by the Pope and subject to his domination ? 

It is easy to see that a compromise on such terms would 
have resulted in the annihilation of the Reformation; and the 
Lutheran Church would have been strangled in the hour of her 
birth. Her doctrines, as we shall have reason to conclude from 
what presently transpired, would, under Roman Catholic juris- 
diction, have been interpreted in a Roman Catholic sense, and 
the “abuses corrected” would have been soon forgotten; or had 
the corrections survived in the memories of men, they could 
have furnished no motive for a religious reformation, and no 
foundation for an abiding ecclesiastical superstructure. It was 
the doctrines of the Confession, as they received a Protestant, 
and an evangelical interpretation, that have established the 
Lutheran Church. Finally, August 13th, the Protestants pro- 
posed that a committee consisting of an equal number of per- 
sons from both sides, be appointed, “who in charity, forbearance 
and moderation, should treat of the controverted articles, and 
especially of those things which are preached in the Church.” * 
The next day, Sunday, August 14th, the Emperor appointed a 
committee of fourteen persons, seven on each side, “to consult 
and to treat in a kind and friendly way about the affairs of re- 
ligion, and about the possibility of reaching an agreement. On 
each side there were to be two princes, two counsellors, and two 
theologians, who were to begin negotiations on Tuesday after 
tlte assumption of Mary. On the side of the Papists the fol- 
lowing were appointed: Duke Henry, of Brunswick and the 
Bishop of Augsburg; the Chancellors of Cologne and Baden; 
Doctors John Eck, Conrad Wimzina and John Cochleus. On 
the side of the Protestants the following: Duke John Freder- 
ick of Saxony, and the Margrave of Brandenburg; Doctors 


*Coelestin III., 36; Chytraeus (Latin), 231; Miiller, 741. 
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Gregory Briick and Sebastian Heller; Philip Melanchthon, John 
Brentz and Erhard Schnepf.” * 

Both sides began immediately to make ready for the work of 
the joint committee. The Catholics instructed Dr. John Eck 
to prepare “an opinion on each article of the Confession” and to 
present “a plan and means by which the controverted articles 
might be reconciled.”+ Eck’s “Opinion” on the first twenty- 
one articles of the Confession is as follows : 

“1. The first article, of the unity of essence and the trinity 
of persons, agrees with the Church. 

“2, Article second, of original sin, agrees with the Church, 
but in defining what original sin is, it differs from the Church. 
A medium course would be for them to say that the inborn con- 
cupiscence is original sin before baptism, but after baptism it is 
a consequence, or punishment, of original sin, but not sin. 

“3. Article third, of Christ Jesus, agrees. 

“4. Article fourth agrees with the Church in that we cannot 
be justified by our own powers; but it disagrees in that it as- 
cribes justification to faith, and denies our merits. They would 
agree if they would ascribe justification to faith working by 
love, as St. Paul teaches, Gal. 5. But they ought to drop the 
word sola, because the plain people are deceived, when they, 
excluding grace and faith, say that faith alone justifies. 

“In regard to merits they would agree, if they should decide 
that works in their own nature, and of themselves, are not meri- 
torious, but only because of God’s mercy and grace, assisting, 
going before and cooperating. Thus God rewards the labors of 
his saints. 

“5. Article fifth agrees, namely, that the Holy Spirit is given 
by the Sacraments as by means. But faith and merits may be 
treated as in article fourth. 


*Schirrmacher, pp. 111, 112; Coelestin, III., 42b; Chytraeus (Latin), 
p. 238; Miller, Aiistorie, pp. 742-3. C. R., 311, 312. When a few days 
later Henry of Brunswick went in pursuit of Philip of Hesse, who left 
Augsburg secretly, August 6th (C. R. II., 263; Schirrmacher, p. 189), 
Duke George of Saxony was placed on the Committee, Colestin, III., 42b. 

TCoelestin, III., 36a. 
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“6, Article sixth agrees, namely, that faith ites forth good 
work with charity. Of faith as above. 

«7, Article seventh disagrees, because they say that the 
Church consists of the good, whereas there are in it both good 
and bad. It would agree, if they would say that the Church 
consists of the holy, just as we also say that the Church is holy 
by reason of the holiness of faith, of the Sacraments, of graces 
and gifts. The name comes from the more important part, pro- 
vided the good predominate, even though they admit ungodly 
ministers into the Church. 

“8. Article eighth, of ungodly ministers, agrees. 

“9. Likewise article ninth. 

“10. Article tenth agrees as regards the true doctrine (de 
veritate) of the Eucharist, but it must not be extended to both 
elements [that is, both elements must not be administered to 
the laity. | 

“11, Article eleventh agrees in regard to absolution, but not 
in regard to confession. See Part 2, Article 4. 

“12. Article twelfth agrees in regard to the repetition of 
penance. It differs in regard to the parts of penance. It could 
be reconciled, because with the Church they teach contrition. 
But our adversaries and we teach faith. They regard faith as a 
part of penance. We say that faith is not a part of penance, 
but that faith is presupposed as the foundation. .Hence the dis- 
pute is verbal, rather than real. They admit confession and re- 
gard it as the Church does, a$ the second part of penance. 
Moreover we regard satisfaction as the third part of penance. 
They confess that good works ought to follow as fruits. Here 
again the difference is verbal, not real. 

“13. Article thirteenth agrees with the Church. 

“14. Article fourteenth agrees in words, but differs in practice, 
since they do not call curates and preachers according to the 
common law, or according to the appointments of the bishop, 
which would be the proper call. 

“15. Article fifteenth agrees in the chief thing. In regard to 
the traditions see last article. 


“16. Article sixteenth agrees in regard to the civil magistrate. 
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«17, Article seventeenth agrees in regard to the coming of 
Christ. 

«18. Article eighteenth agrees in regard to free will. 

“19. Article nineteenth agrees with the Church in regard to 
the cause of sin. 

«20. Article twentieth, of faith and works, only excuses the 
preachers. Therefore it is not to be rejected, provided it is 
taught as in the fourth article. 

“21. Article twenty-first, of the worship of saints, differs. 
Here there are three things: The Veneration of the saints, our 
Invocation of the saints, the Intercession of the saints for us. 
The Lutherans admit the veneration. They reject the other 
two. The intercession of the saints is admitted by the Sacra- 
mentarians. Here harmony is not probable, unless they confess 
with the Church, since a living person may call upon a living 
one, a mortal upon a mortal, a sinner upon a sinner, a beggar 
upon a beggar, why may he not call upon an immortal, a right- 
eous one, one free from sin, rich in grace, in goodness, in com- 
passion, and deeply interested in our welfare ?” 

After a brief discussion of Part II. of the Confession, Eck 
says: “In a word, articles difficult of reconciliation, and not 
acceptable to the Church, are: 

“Of the Worship of Saints. 

“Of Communion under both Kinds. 

“Of the Marriage of Priests. 

“Of Monastic Vows. 

“Of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

“Of Human Institutions. 

“I think all the difficulty lies in these six points. Whatever 
difficulty there is in the other articles can be easily settled and 
removed by a committee of two Princes and two learned men 
from each side.”’* 

August 15th the Saxon theologians presented to the Elector 
and other adherents of the Augsburg Confession, a Bedenken on 
the subject of concord. Fs lautete ungemein freidlich, says 


*Schirrmacher, p. 203, e¢ segg. ; Coelestin, III., 36a, e¢ segg ; Chytraeus 
(Latin), pp. 232 et segg ; Wiedemann’s Dr. Johann Eck, p. 593. 
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Plitt.* It opens as follows: “It is our humble opinion that the 
Princes ought to seek out all means and ways to preserve a per- 
manent peace, and to prevent injury to the country and to the 
people. We cannot answer before God if we persist in an un- 
necessary schism. 

“We see that daily the people are becoming more wanton, 
that erring sects are increasing, and that—which may God for- 
bid—war is threathened, which may overthrow both the Church 
and the Empire. Such important matters should be carefully 
considered. 

“If the Princes have neglected these proper means, they are 
responsible for all slaughters, etc. They are negligent in regard 
to the blessings that may follow, viz., that the doctrine of justi- 
fication, and of the Gospel of Christ, may come to many mil- 
lions of persons by whom Christ may be glorified. [Here follow 
four lines in Latin, which, because of some omission by a trans- 
scriber, are unintelligible]. 

“It is of the greatest importance that discipline be practiced 
in Church and school, lest the people become rude and heathen- 
ish. But now no proper discipline can be either established or 
maintained while this schism lasts. It were better to become 
Jews and to live with discipline, even though some practice evil, 
than to become heathenish and wild, since God preferred the 
Jews to the heathen. 

“Therefore we most humbly pray the Princes, for God’s sake 
and for their own welfare, to strive to make peace, and see to it 
that should the enemy become too harsh, our consciences may 
be easier. God grant that the delinquency may not be with 
us.” 

After some further preliminary discussion the theologians 
name four conditions, from which, they say, they cannot depart : 

“1, That the doctrine of faith, works and Christian freedom, 
as it has hitherto existecd| among us, shall be preached according 
to the Confession. 

“2, That both forms of the sacrament be given to the laity. 

“3. That it be not required to restore Private Masses, as the 


*Apologie der Augustana, p. 50. 
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opposite party has hitherto held them, making them an offering 
for the forgiveness of the sins of the living and the dead. 

“4. That marriage be left free to the Priests and to other 
ministers.” 

They concede to the Bishops full jurisdiction in spiritual 
matters, “as in affairs of marriage, and of the ban for the pun- 
ishment of open sins, but not in matters pertaining to civil 
government.” Of the Pope they say: “Though the Pope is 
Antichrist, yet we may'be subject to him as the Jews were 
subject to Pharaoh in Egypt, and subsequently were subject to 
Caiaphas. But the pure doctrine must be allowed us.”* 

Eck’s “Opinion” and the Bedenken of the Saxon theologians 
formed the foci towards which the discussions of the committee 
centered, though there were numerous deflections, from both 
sides, in the direction of a closer approximation. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday, August 16th, in the afternoon, the Committee of 
Fourteen met at the Rathhaus. George Spalatin was chosen to 
act as secretary. In settling the preliminaries of the proceed- 
ings, the Chancellor of Baden and the Chancellor of Electoral 
Saxony were the chief speakers. It was mutually agreed that 
the discussion be conducted amicably ; that the conclusions of 
the Committee were not to be regarded as a final transaction, 
but were to be referred to the Emperor; that nothing was to be 
considered that was opposed to the Catholic Faith, or to the 
common custom; that the opposing party should conform to 
the response of the Emperor as to the Holy Scriptures and to 
the Church, and that the proceedings should not be divulged, 
except to those interested. 


*Schirrmacher, pp. 287 e¢ segg. ; In a somewhat fuller text in C. R. II., 
281 et segg. ; Forstemann (who erroneously dates it August 18th), II., 244 
et seqq. Latin in Coelestin, III., 31, and in Chytraeus, 236-7. Chancellor 
Briick wrote on the margin with hisown hand: ‘I am in doubt about 
this. Since we say that the Pope is Antichrist, on account of his enor- 
mous sins, how can we with a good conscience reverence Antichrist, and 
practice his abuses? If this be done, the Pope is not opposed to us. If 
we are subject to his tyranny, that doesn’t matter. But he claims and de- 
fends the primacy jure divino.”’ C. R. II., 284, margin. 
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These preliminaries agreed upon, the Committee took up the 
Augsburg Confession article by article in order. The discussion 
was now carried on principally by Dr. Eck and Philip Melanch- 
thon. Spalatin has left us a report of what ensued. No objec- 
tion was raised by, the Catholics to the first article. Eck com- 
plained that in the second article Melanchthon had employed 
unusual words, but he said that in other respects the article was 
unobjectionable. There was perfect agreement in regard to the 
third article. The main contention that afternoon was over the 
fourth article, and particularly over the word so/a in the for- 
mula, fazth alone justifies. Eck said that that word could not 
be tolerated. Brentz replied that it could not be surrendered, 
for it had been employed by Ambrose and Hilary and was de- 
rived from Paul. Finally Eck said: You confess that forgive- 
ness of sin takes place per gratiam gratum facientem, et fidem 
formaliter, et per verbum et sacramenta instrumentaliter. Mann 
soll den Artickel also stellen,” that is, “the article is to be 
stated.”* 

Of articles V. VI. VII. VIII., Eck said: “In foundation and 
in substance we are not divided.” 

Spalatin reports: “No objection was made to the ninth 
article, of Baptism. The tenth article, de Eucharistia, of the 
venerable sacrament of the true body and blood of Christ, was 

* Annales, p. 159 et segg. Mueller, Historie, p. 752. Cochleus reports 
in his Philippicae Quatuor, H. 1a: ‘‘The Lutherans of their own accord: 
gave up and renounced this word So/a, and no longer said that we are 
justified by faith alone.—Therefore a brief statement of concord was then 
drawn up in the briefest possible form of words,—and unless my memory 
fails me, it was written by Philip himself—namely, that justification or 
remission of of sins takes place per gratiam gratum facientem et fidem 
formaliter, per verbum vero et sacramenta instrumentaliter,’’ that is, ‘‘jus- 
tification, the remission of sins, takes place by grace that makes a person 
righteous and by faith formally, but in fact by the Word and sacraments 
instrumentally.”’ Quoted from Plitt’s Apologie der Augustana, p. 49. 
Melanchthon, in his account of this colloquy, says: ‘‘He (Eck) wanted 
us to write: Quod justificamur per gratiam et fidem. 1 made no objec- 
tion ; but that fool doesn’t know the meaning of the word grace.’’ C. R. 
II., 300. It is thus evident that for the nonce the Lutheran doctrine of 


justification by faith a/one was surrendered. See Moeller’s Hist. of the 
Christ. Ch. II1., p. 112. ‘ 
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not found wanting, except that the word, realiter or sudbstantia- 
liter, or in the German, wesentlich, should be added.”’* 

The next day, August 17th, the Committee was in session 
both in the forenoon and in the afternoon. As the result of de- 
liberation the parties agreed in fifteen out of the first twenty- 
one Articles of the Confession. Three were held under dispute, 
and three were reserved to be considered in connection with 
Part II. On the 18th the Lutherans made an “explanation” 
(Erklarung) of the articles on which the Committee had agreed : + 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


“In the first article there is agreement. When in the second 
Latin article it is said that man is by nature born without the 
fear of God and without faith in God, it is to be understood not 
only that young children cannot have this power (Wirkung), 
but that, weakened by nature, they are unable by natural powers 
to have the fear of God, and faith. And to be born without 
such power and gifts, is a want of righteousness which we are 
understood to derive from Adam. 

“In the German this point is so clear that it was not attacked, 
namely, that we are not able by nature to fear God and to be- 
lieve. Adults are also included. 

“Of natural lusts we hold that the sin of nature remains, but 
the guilt is removed by Baptism. 

“In the third article we are agreed. 

“Of the fourth, fitth and sixth articles, we declare that remis- 
sion of sins takes place through grace,t whereby we have a 

*See Spalatin’s Report in Spalatin’s Annales, pp. 159 et segq., also in 
Forstemann II., pp. 223 e¢ segg. In the Apology, published the next year, 
Melanchthon added ef sudbstantialiter to the vere. 

tForstemann II., 230. Coehleus has left a report of the conclusions 
reached by the Committee on the sixteenth and seventeenth: “In the 
first session, after a friendly explanation of the words, they agreed on 
eleven articles, and sat until night. The next day they assembled in the 
forenoon and in the afternoon. Of the twenty-one articles of faith, they 
agreed in fifteen. Three remained in part the subject of controversy, 
The remaining three were remanded to the last part of the Confession,’’ 
Historia Martini Lutheri, Hueber’s German Translation, p. 406. 


{Chytraeus gives the Latin thus: Quod Remissio peccatorum fiat per gra- 
tiam gratum facientem et per fidem in nobis, p. 267. 
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gracious God, and that in us it takes place through faith, and by 
the word of God and the sacrament as by instruments. 

“In the seventh article there is agreement. 

“In the eighth article, Of the Church, we confess that in this 
life there are many wicked persons and sinners in the Church. 

“In the ninth, tenth and eleventh articles, there is agreement. 

“In the twelfth article, Of Sin, we do not deny that Repen- 
tance consists of three parts, viz.: Contrition, which is alarm, 
and leads to confession of sin. Confession. Yet here we 
should have proper regard to absolution, and should believe that 
sin is forgiven on account of the merit of Christ. The third 
part is satisfaction, the good fruit of repentance. Yet sin is not 
forgiven for the sake of satisfaction. Thus we hold alike. Yet 
we are not agreed as to whether satisfaction is necessary to the re- 
mission of punishment. 

“In the thirteenth article there is agreement. 

“In the fourteenth article there is agreement so far as .pertains 
to words, But the declaration is treated under the title, Of Ec- 
clesiastical Power. 

“The fifteenth article is referred to the article, Of Episcopal 
Jurisdiction, and Monastic Vows. 

“In the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth ar- 
ticles, there is agreement. 

“In the twentieth article, so much as pertains to the preachers 
and the apology for them will be considered in its proper place, 
since we are not considering such things in this negotiation. 
But as regards faith we abide by the fourth article and the dec- 
laration in regard to it. In regard to good works we are agreed 
that we must and ought to do good works, and that works that 
proceed from faith and grace are well-pleasing to God. But 
whether these works are meritorious, or how they are meritor- 
ious, also whether or how we shall trust in them,—here there is 
no agreement. ' Hence it is deferred. 

“In the twenty-first article we are agreed in two points, 
namely, that the saints and angels with God in heaven pray for 
us; and the custom of the Church which cherishes the memory 
of the saints and prays God to assist us by the prayers of the 
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Church, is Christian, and is to be held. But as regards the in- 
vocation of the saints, we are agreed in this, namely, that there 
exists no express command in the Scriptures which enjoins 
upon any one the invocation of the saints. But as to whether 
the saints, according to the received custom of the Universal 
Church, may be invoked with Christian intention,—on this there 
is a difference of opinion, since the Elector and Princes and 
other allies regard it as doubtful, and dangerous on account of 
the many abuses, and because there is no express Scripture for 
."? 

This is the first, and consequently, the oldest, “Explanation” 
of the Augsburg Confession, and was made by no less than 
seven persons who had been most active in its preparation, two 
of whom had signed it as containing the “doctrines” taught by 
their preachers in their dominions. It must be also borne in 
mind that the “Explanation” was such as satisfied the minds of 
the most pronounced and bigoted adherents of the papacy, as 
Duke George, Eck, Wimpina and Cochleus. Is such “the true, 
native, original and only sense” of the Augsburg Confession ? 
and is such “explanation” to be accepted as in perfect accord 
with the teaching of the Holy Scriptures? These are questions 
that force themselves into the mind that candidly examines the 
official documents that record the history of that eventful period. 
Or was such an “explanation” wrung from the Committee in 
view of the terrible evils that impended? If so, then both the 
Confession and the Committee are placed in a most unfavorable 
light; for such an explanation would show that the Confession 
is capable of such and such an interpretation; that in its chief 
articles it includes, rather than excludes, the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that the Committee was deficient 
in those qualities of heroism for which some of them have been 
long and loudly praised. There is no escaping these conclu- 

*Forstemann’s Urkundenhuch, I1., 230 ef segg., taken from Spalatin’s 
Manuscript, found in the Ansbach Archives. There is also a copy in the 
Weimar Archives. It is probable that Miiller copied this into his Historie, 
pp. 745 ef segg. Varies in some places from Foérstemann’s copy. The 


Latin, in Coelestin, III., 55, 56, and in Chytraeus, pp. 267, 268. 
VoLt. XXX. No. 3. 48 
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sions from the “Explanation,” which J. J. Miiller calls “an essay 
from the Lutheran side showing the articles which are agreed 
upon—Aufsatz ex parte des Lutherischen Theils, in welchen 
Artickeln mann sich vereiniget.”* Truth, however much it 
may run counter to our prejudices, our predilections and our 
sentiments, must have the right of way. The Saxon and the 
Brandenburg Ansbach (Margrave George) contingent had be- 
come alarmed, and were seeking to make peace on terms that 
must have proved not only humiliating to themselves, but dis- 
astrous to their cause. The compromise on Article IV. fully 
justifies Seckendorf’s comment, that it contains the seeds of dis- 
putes.¢ There can be no doubt that had concord been estab- 
lished on this basis, the way would have been opened in the 
dominions of the Princes for the full restoration of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of justification, as the same was subsequently 
set forth by the Council of Trent. 

To many persons, doubtless, it will be a great surprise to 
learn that there was perfect agreement, in the Joint Committee, on 
Article X. The Evangelicals had allowed the Catholics to un- 
derstand this article in their own way, or to read into it the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ. Hence it is impossible to vindicate them 
against the charge either of having dissimulated in the joint 
committee or of holding at that time, and of having purposely 
expressed, in the tenth article, a view of the sacrament that can 
be harmonized with the Roman teaching. That the latter alter- 
native, rather than the former, must be accepted, is shown by 
several facts: Melanchthon had declared in his letter to Car- 
dinal Campeggius, (See p. 371), that the Evangelicals “confess” the 
doctrine of concomitance, and he had used the very language 
of mediaeval Catholicism. In the Apology (Prima Adum- 
bratio), presented, September 22nd, the Evangelicals say: “Of 


*Historie, p. 745. Spalatin reports as follows: ‘‘On Thursday after the 
Ascension of the Virgin ours reported to the Committee what we would 
maintain, what might be dropped and what not, mit geburlichem 
unerweisslichem erbieten.’’ Annales, 169. This ‘‘Exp)anation’’ seems to 
have been the ultimatum of the Lutheran Committee, 

tHistoria Lutheranismi, I1., p. 179. 
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the tenth. Neither do we imagine that the dead body of Christ 
is taken in the sacrament, nor the bloodless body, nor the blood 
without the body ; but we believe that the whole living Christ 
is present in either part of the sacrament.”* And that they 
did not mean to exclude, but rather to include, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, is shown by the fact that in the first edition 
of the Apology, published in 1531, it is said: “We know that 
not only the Roman Church affirms the corporeal presence of 
Christ, but the Greek Church formerly believed and still be- 
lieves the same. For this is proved by their Canon of the 
Mass, in which the Priest publicly prays that the bread having 
been changed, the very body of Christ may be formed. And 
Vulgarius, who appears to us to be no foolish writer, distinctly 
says that the bread is not only a figure, but is truly changed 
into flesh, sed vere in carnem mutari.” + 


*C. R. IL., 285, 333. Compare the Papal Confutation, C. R. XXVII., 
106. In the chief parts Melanchthon employs the language of the Confu- 
tation,—sub qualibet specie integrum Christum adesse. See Cochleus, L. 
Il. Artickeln: ‘‘Under the forms of bread and wine, and under each of 
the same, the true body and the true blood of Christ our Saviour, are es- 
sentially and truly present.”’ A. IV., 4. 

tProf. Kolde of Erlangen, than whom there is no higher authority on 
the Augsburg Confession, says: ‘‘The tenth article in its Latin form, not 
in the German which only reproduces Luther’s form of expression (‘in 
and under the bread and wine’ Gr. Cat.) could be explained by the oppo- 
nents in the sense of Transubstantiation, and not only did Melanchthon 
not refuse compliance with the demand of the Confutators to give this 
plainer expression, but in the interest of emphasizing unity with the Ro- 
manists in recognition of the reality, he has at least indirectly approved it 
by introducing passages from the Greek Church into the Apology.’’ 
Augsburg. Konfession, p.35. Ina private letter to the writer Prof. Kolde 
says: ‘“‘That in Art. X. Melanchthon, in order to make the antithesis to 
the Zwinglians and to the Oberlanders as sharp as possible, chose a form of 
statement, which (in the Latin Text) could be explained éransubstantian- 
isch, cannot be denied, as is evident from his position in the Apology.’’ 
Prof. Jacoby says: ‘‘It cannot be denied that, at least in the German edi- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession, and still more in the original edition of 
the Apology, Melanchthon has so stated the Lutheran doctrine, that the 
Catholics had to believe that in the dogma there was no difference between 
themselves and the Lutherans.”’ Liturgik der Reformatoren, p. 90. 

Long ago the learned Planck said: ‘‘This is indeed very certain, that 
the Catholics allowed the article to stand unchanged, because it did not 
attack their doctrine of Transubstantiation, and equally certain is it that 
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That there should have been agreement in regard to the 
Eleventh Article will also occasion surprise. Spalatin has re- 
corded exactly the following: “Of Article XI., Of Confession, 
Dr. Eck says: In the chief thing (Haudtsach) it agrees with 
the Church. The sin which one does not know, one need not 
confess.” * 

When we consider that the canons of the Roman Catholic 
Church require every member of the Church to confess at least 
once a year, and that, to his or her own priest, we cannot but 
conclude that there was either a greak lack of frankness, or an 
enormous concession, on the part of the Evangelical members 
of the Committee. They knew what was meant in the Roman 


Melanchthon purposely composed the article in these expressions so as not 
to touch this, nor to bring it under controversy.”” Geschichte der Entsta- 
hung, etc., III., Th. 1., p. 112. In recent times Calinich has set forth the 
precise relation of the Tenth Article of the Augustana and the Apology to 
the Romish doctrine. Zeitschrift fuer wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1870, 
1871, 1873. See also Frank, Die Theotogie der Concordienformel, I11., 
18 et segg., for remarkable concessions, to the effect that the difference is 
scarcely appreciable : ‘‘Had it been a chief point in the evangelical view 
to reject the transubstantiation of the Romish Church, the same would 
necessarily have had to come to the expression notwithstanding the irenic 
and conciliatory character of the Confession. But we do not find that 
stress was laid on antithesis to the Romish view. Much rather was the 
German form at least so constructed, that it would be possible to unite the 
doctrine of transubstantiation with it.’’ 

In the first Confutation it is said: ‘‘Here also the Princes in a praise- 
worthy manner agree with the Roman Catholic Church.”’ Ficker Die 
Erste Konfutation, p. 40. In the Confutation of August 3rd the Catholic 
theologians say that the tenth article gives no offense in words, provided 
the Protestants hold to the doctrine of Concomitance. Jacobs's Book of 
Concord, I1., 214. See above, p. 386. See also Fabricius’s Harmonia 
Confessionis Augustanae (Roman Catholic), pp. 188-9, and Krauss’s 
Church History, sub loco. Modller’s Hist. Chr. Ch., UI., 107. Salig, L., 
398-9. Kolde finds the lurking transubstantiation in the Latin Text. 
Jocoby, Frank and others find itinthe German Text. The Romanist Con- 
futators found it in both. See Andrew Fabricius, Bril/ auff den Evangel- 
ischen Augapffel, B. 11b. It is well known that in the second edition of 
the Apology (octavo, 1531) Melanchthon omitted the panem non tantum 
figuram esse, sed vere in carnem mutari. It was also omitted in Jonas’s 
German translation of the Apology, made under Melanchthon’s super- 
vision. 


*Annales, 167 
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Church by Confessio and by adsolutio privata. They were in no 
sense justified in allowing Eck and his part of the Committee 
to rest in the canonic and traditional sense of those words, un- 
less they themselves meant that they should be so understood 
by themselves and by their party; and hence the Nurenberg 
Senate was fully justified in its sharp censure of the concession 
made in this article, since now the difference between the 
Romish and the Lutheran doctrine of Confession was so little 
that the common people could not distinguish the one from the 
other. * 


REPORT OF THE CATHOLICS. 


Much might be said about the agreement in articles XIII.,+ 
XVIII., XX., but we pass them by in order to get room for the 
report of the Catholic part of the Committee: “The first part 
of the Confession embraces XXI. articles, in fifteen of which 
they (the Lutherans) agree with us throughout, but in the 
others in part. Three are to be referred to the abuses below, 
namely, the eleventh, fourteenth and fifteenth. Three differ in 
part, namely, the twelfth, twentieth and twenty-first. 


c 


Il. 12. 
. Remissi infra sunt { 14. Ex parte discordant 20. 
9. ( 15. ! 21. 


‘‘Concordant 4 





_ 19. 
Of Article IV., this report says: “In discussing justifying 


*Coelestin, III., 81b, Chytraeus, Historia, p. 299. 

tThe damnatory paragragh did not form any part of Art. XIII., as signed 
by the princes, and read before the Emperor. See Kolde Augsd. Kon/., 
p. 38. Ficker, p. 48. 
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faith we were unwilling to admit that we are justified by faith 
alone, because the apostle James does not admit it. Then it 
was agreed to say that we are justified by faith, but not by faith 
alone, because no Scripture has that, but rather the contrary. 
Therefore when the word Sola was omitted, it was agreed that 
justification or remission of sins takes place per gratiam gratum 
facientem et fidem formaliter through the word and the sacra- 
ments instrumentaliter.” 

Of the Tenth Article the report says: “They agrée that the 
body and blood of the Lord are truly present, and for better ex- 
planation vere et realiter, German, wesentlich, was added.” 

Of the Thirteenth Article it is said: “They agree that the 
sacraments were instituted not only that they might be marks 
of profession among men, but rather that they might be signs 
and testimonies of the will of God toward us.” * 

It will be seen that the Lutherans are represented as agreeing 
with the papists.t It is certain that the agreement in the 
Fourth Article rests on a papal formula. That is, the Lutheran 
Seven virtually surrendered the article which more than any 
other is distinctive of Protestantism, the article of a standing 
or falling Church. Indeed had a union been formed on the ba- 
sis of the report of either half of this joint committee, Protes- 
tantism would have been ruined, and Rome would have regained 
her sway over the entire Church. But the painful part of the 
reflection is that the approximation was mainly from the side of 
the Protestants, who, as we shall hereafter learn, had almost 
completely lost their courage, and were willing,—that 1s, the 
Saxons and the Margravians,—to purchase peace at almost any 
price. Happily there was an influence, partly from without and 
partly from within—the Nurenbergers, Liineburgers, the Hes- 
sians and Luther—which greatly helped to save the day. 


THE SECOND PART OF THE CONFESSION. 
Having agreed substantially on the First Part of the Confes- 


*Coelestin, III., 43 e¢ segg. Chytraeus, Historia, p. 239 et segq. 
tThere is another report in the Latin language given by Foérstemann in 
his Urkundenbuch, Vol I1., pp. 233 et seqq. 
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sion, the joint committee took up the Second Part on the 18th 
of August.* The Catholics preferred to begin with the last 
article, fearing lest a report should reach the people about both 
species. But when the Lutherans objected, the Catholics began 
the preparation of terms (Moderamen) in writing, protesting, 
however, that “they would not decide nor conclude anything, 
but would refer everything to the Estates and to the Emperor.” 

They begin with Article XXII. of the Confession, and, “con- 
cede to the Lutherans both species under about the following 
conditions : 

“I, That their pastors administer both species to their own 
parishioners only, and only in those places where such custom 
has prevailed for some years already. 

“II. That it be preceded by private confession, according to 
ancient custom. 

“III. That at Easter and whenever this sacrament be admin- 
istered, they teach the people that God has not commanded to 
receive both species. 

“IV. That they teach that the whole Christ is present and is 
received under one species, not less than under both. 

“V. That they teach that those do not sin who commune 
under only one species. 

“VI. That when their subjects desire only one species, they 
shall give or cause it to be given to them, 

“VII. That they shall not reserve the species of wine, not 
carry it to the sick through the streets, but in the church or at 
home during the celebration of Masses administer both species 
to these who desire them.” 

The next day the Protestant committee made response as 
follows: “They are willing that the Sacrament be received pre- 
ceded by confession. They wish the pastors and preachers to 
speak pacifically about these things until a future decision in a 
Council. Likewise they confess that the entire body of Christ 
is under the species of bread. They deny that they have up to 


*Schirrmacher, 222; Spalatin, Amnales, 169; Coelestin, III., 44. Chy- 


traeus, Historia, 244. These authorities do not agree perfectly regarding 
the date. 
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this time prohibited any one from taking the Sacrament under 
one species, where he was able to have it. They deny that 
among them the species of wine has been reserved in vessels or 
has been carried to the sick. In a word they wish that the 
venerable Sacrament be held in honor among them as hereto- 
fore. 

“When the Catholics sought to have certain ambiguous words 
explained, after considering the matter for some time, August 
21st the Lutherans replied that every person intending to com- 
mune should previously make Confession on the more important 
points by which his conscience was burdened, in order to seek 
counsel and consolation on these things. 

“Secondly, they declare that they believe that the whole 
Christ, his body and blood, true God and man, is truly under 
either species, or under the alternate species sub utraque specie, 
aut etiam sub utralibet, aut altera vere esse. 

“Thirdly, they declare during the discussion that they do not 
condemn those who formerly took or now take only one species. 
Neither do they believe that those do wrong who receive one 
species. Nevertheless they are not willing to have this preached 
to theirs. Also the deliberation between the Seven and Seven 
was only in regard to both species. Hence it is evident that 
there was not much difference between the parties on this sub- 
ject. For in these things they differ from us only in that while 
they and we believe that those do not sin who receive one 
species, they (the Lutherans) do not want this to be preached to 
theirs, though they confess that the whole Christ is truly under 
one species. Nevertheless they contend that the command of 
Christ, given alike to ministers and to laymen, is to take both, 
because he said: ‘Drink ye all of it’. But ours respond from 
Mark: And they all drank of it, so that it is understood that it 
was said to the twelve disciples who supped with him. Hence 
but for obstinacy there would easily have been agreement on 
this subject.”* 

In their Moderamen the Catholic Seven show cunning, and 


*Schirrmacher, pp. 229 ef segg,; Coelestin III., 44; Chytraeus, Hiséoria, 
pp. 244 ef seqq. 
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make some concessions. The Response of the Lutheran Seven 
shows ambiguity, and makes larger concessions. Concomitance 
is admitted in amplest terms, and private confession of the more 
important sins is approved, and is made a prerequisite to com- 
munion. As a consequence “there was not much difference be- 
tween the parties on this subject,”* that is, in regard to the 
article de utraque specie Sacramenti (Art. XXII). 


FINAL REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES. 


The other articles of the Second Part of the Confession were 
taken up in order and discussed. The propositions of the 
Catholic Seven, and the responses of the Lutheran Seven, are 
reported by Spalatin, and are given in Latin in Schirrmacher, 
Coelestin and Chytraeus, and in German in J. J. Miiller’s As- 
torie, but they are too long to be transferred in full to these 
pages. We must content ourselves with a synopsis. 

1. In regard to the marriage of Priests, it was demanded 
that it be tolerated only where the custom had existed for some 
time already; that there be no new marriages; that priests 
should be allowed to return to celibacy ; that so soon as could 
be done, celibate priests be put into the places of married ones ; 
that married priests be ejected from office, unless a dispensation 
could be obtained from the Pope or his legate. 

The Protestants reply by referring to their Confession, where 
they give reasons for the marriage of the Clergy. “On this 
subject there was no further discussion between the Seven and 
the Seven, because there was greater difference here than in re- 
gard to both species.” It was left to be referred to the Estates 
of the Empire and to the Emperor. 

2. The Catholics demanded that both public and private 
Mass be celebrated on the altar at the usual festivals, and that 
both canons of the Mass be used. The Protestants reply that 
the Mass is celebrated with the usual ceremonies according to 
the institution of Christ. They persist in rejecting the Canon. 


*Coelestin, III., 44b. 
VoL. XXX. No. 3. 49 
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But the record says: “There is not much difference on this 
article.” 

3. In regard to Confession the Catholics propose nothing in 
writing, because the matter had already been treated in Article 
XII. The Protestants add three things: First, that Confes- 
sion ought not to be omitted, on account of the great comfort 
in absolution. Secondly, that it may be known how grand and 
salutary is the power of the Keys. Thirdly, that the people 
may be accustomed to confess their sins; also that those sins 
are remitted which are not enumerated. On these subjects 
there was no need of further discussion between the parties. 

4. Under Article XXVI. they proposed the restoration of 
fasts, festivals, confessions, prayers, processions, ceremonies and 
distinctions of meats and times, as they had been observed by 
the Catholic Church from antiquity. The Protestants respond 
that for the sake of Charity, and for the peace and unity of the 
Church, general ceremonies may be observed, but that they are 
not to be regarded as necessary to the worship of God. They 
consent that for the hearing of the word of God, and for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, the following days are to be ob- 
served: All Sundays, Christmas, St. Stephen’s, St. John the 
Evangelist’s, the Lord’s Circumcision, Epiphany, holy week for 
celebrating the Passion of Christ, Easter with two or three holi- 
days, Ascension Day, Pentecost with two or three holidays, the 
Principal Festivals of the Virgin, the Feasts of all the Apostles. 

5. The Catholics require the complete restoration of the mo- 
nastic institution. The Protestants wish to hold the matter of 
monastic vows free to the conscience of every one until the de- 
cision of a council can be obtained, to protect former monks 
and nuns from violence, and to have the prozerty of dissolved 
monasteries used for the support of schools and parishes until a 


* council could meet. 


6. As touching ecclesiastical power the Catholics seek the 
full restoration of the Episcopal power and government, minus 
the abuses. The Protestants consent to such restoration of 
power and jurisdiction, but will not justify the abuses on the 
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part of the Bishops, their neglect of preaching and of the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. 

“All these things were publicly reported, August 22nd, to 
the Electors, Princes and Estates of the Holy Roman Empire, 
by the Catholic members of the Committee,” that is, what we 
have condensed under the six foregoing heads, is a synopsis of 
the Report of the Catholics.* 

Coelestin says that the Catholic report is inaccurate, and 
hence that the Protestants found it necessary to order Melanch- 
thon to make corrections. The corrections made by Melanch- 
thon in regard to this Second Part of the Confession are con- 
fined to Confession, Communion under both species, Celibacy 
of the Clergy and Private Masses. They are, in synopsis, as 
follows: In Confession an enumeration of sins is not necessary ; 
Communion under one kind is excused on account of necessity ; 
where God has not bestowed the gift of Chastity, marriage is 
the remedy ; Private Masses and the Canon are rejected for very 
grave reasons. 

Melanchthon’s corrections do change the purview, though 
they still leave much to be desired; and, as we shall learn here- 
after, the concessions made gave grave offence to many in the 
Protestant party. But as the corrections were too long to be 
read before the Emperor, they were reduced to two articles, De 
utraque specie Sacramenti Altaris, et Conjugio Sacerdotali. 

As these were presented as a kind of Protestant ultimatum, 
they should appear here in full : 

“1, The institution and clear text of the Evangelists is: Drink 
ye all of it. 

“2. Thus was it observed in the entire Church formerly by 
the holy fathers and bishops for more than a thousand years. 

“3. It is not known when, and by whom the species of the 
wine was abolished—not indeed in the Canons. 

“4. The Emperor should consider that a divine command is 
not removed by the reasons produced and the writings inappro- 
priately cited by the adversaries. 


*Coelestin, III., 45 ef segq. 
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“5. We cannot consent that the species of the wine should 
be prohibited. : 

“6. Nothing in the divine appointments is to be rashly 
changed, nor are we to consent to changes. 

“7. Much less can we approve and praise it when the adver- 
versaries say it is an abuse for the laity to receive both species, 
For an institution of Christ cannot be called an abuse. 

“8. In regard to these things Christ has threathened, Matt. 5, 
that whosoever shall break one of the least of the command- 
ments shall be least.” 


“De Conjugio Sacerdotal.” 


“1, This subject does not call for a long discusssion ; for it is 
clear. 

“2, The contrary is an impious opinion, because it is a doc- 
trine of demons. 

“3. It is contrary to the command of God. 

“4. It is contrary to the creation of God. 

“5. It is contrary to the order of God. 

“6. It is an impossible vow. 

“7, But a vow cannot take away the command, creation and 
order of God. 

“8. Only let the Emperor consider how great is the scandal 
everywhere. 

“9. The adversaries do well in lauding chastity, but why do 
they not practice that which they praise? Also there is chas- 
tity in marriage, as Paphnutius says. 

“10. Inasmuch as they declare that chastity is possible, why 
do they not also exhibit it? The lives of the celibate priests 
are known 

“11. Even though chastity were possible, nevertheless mar- 
riage is not to be prohibited by law. For it lays a snare for 
consciences, and is a doctrine of demons, and has given power 
to the Pope to load the priests with this burden. 

“12. Ambrose has said: Chastity can only be recommended ; 
it cannot be enjoined. It is a matter-of wish, rather than com- 
mand. 
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“13. Moreover, it is a divine command: Let each one have 
his own wife. Let a bishop be the husband of one wife. Not 
all can receive this word: It is not good for a man to be alone. 
But a divine command cannot be removed by a human prohi- 
bition, for the obligation of the contracting parties is a matter 
of the divine law. 

“14. They that prohibit marriage, become guilty, and par- 
takers of all the shames and fornications. 

“15. They also become participants and guilty of the shed- 
ding of the blood of all who are killed on this account. 

“16. It would also be a great cruelty to deprive the Church 
of priests by prohibiting or separating them from pious wives. 
For where could we now get suitable celibates for all the par- 
ishes ? 

“17. For many centuries in the primitive Church, even upon 
the confession of the adversaries, sacerdotal and episcopal mar- 
riage was practiced. 

“18. Even to-day in the Eastern Church there are married 
priests.”"* 

The Joint Committee of Fourteen finished its work, August 
22nd.t The same day the Protestant part of the Committee 
made a verbal report at the lodging of the Elector of Saxony.{ 
The Catholic part reported to the Catholic estates at the Rath- 
haus§ Seckendort says justly that neither party expressed it- 
self with sufficient accuracy and perspicuity. Each party con- 
cealed rather than revealed its true sentiment, and each party ac- 
cused the other of a lack of candor. Yet there were still some 
unreduced differences, but the “concessions” made by the Prot- 
estants “included a restoration of the externals of the Church to 
an extent no longer to be expected,” || and consequently awoke 
strong opposition from within their own ranks.{ But with these 
reports and statements the negotiations of the Joint Committee 

*Coelestin, III., 48, 49. 

tCoelestin, III., 49b. tC. R., II., 300, 301. 

4@Schirrmacher, 524; Coehleus, Historia, p. 406. 

||Ranke, Hist. of the Reformation, Eng. Trans. p. 366. ‘‘Most far-reach- 


ing concessions,’’ says Moeller, Hist. of the Christ. Ch. III., 112. 
{Schirrmacher, p. 242-3. 
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terminated. Doctrine, as Plitt observes,* had been wholly cast 
aside, and the discussions had been narrowed down to “two 
articles, about which there was the chief contention, namely, the 
sacrament and the marriage of the priests."t But on these 
points neither party would yield to the other, even though it 
was understood that no agreement in committee was to be final, 
but that the points at issue were to be referred to a general 
counci]. Thus the Committee of Fourteen failed to agree on a 
basis of union. 

The learned and judicious Rotermund has closed his account 
of the negotiations of the Committee of Fourteen with the fol- 
lowing observations : “Both formerly and in recent times the 
two parties engaged in efforts to restore harmony, have been 
bitterly reproached. The Roman Catholics have been accused 
of cunningly and deceitfully circumventing the Evangelicals by 
trying to make the impression of a reformation in doctrine in 
order to lead them again under the domination of the Church. 
It must indeed be conceded that they used cunning artifices for 
the purpose of recovering their opponents from so wide an es- 
trangement. But it could not certainly have been their purpose 


to deceive them. Melanchthon and the two other theologians - 


of his party must have been extraordinarily short-sighted, not 
to have observed in the beginning of the colloquium that the 
Roman Catholics were not willing to change anything in the 
essentials of their faith and church polity. Never did the hope 
of peace between the Protestants and the Roman Church seem 
so near its realization as in the negotiations of the two commit- 


*Apologie der Augustana, p. 52. After presenting a brief summary of 
the concession made by the Saxon theologians, August 18th (Forster- 
mann, II., p. 244), Plitt goes onto say: ‘Thus the Saxon tLeologians. 
The next day, August 19, the Evangelical members of the Committee of 
Fourteen make their declaration in accordance with this Gutachten: If 
Communion under both kinds, the marriage of their clergy, and their 
order of the Mass, he allowed them until matters can be further discussed 
in a free General Council, they are ready in other things for agreement 
(zur Vergleichung bereit), and will order their ministers to render due 
obedience to the bishops, and will not oppose their proper jurisdiction.” 
Abpologie der Augustana, p. 51. 

tCoelestin, III., 48 b. 
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tees from the 16th to the 20th of August, and never would a 
peace have brought with it such pernicious consequences for 
the Protestants, as this one, had it been effected. If the ruling 
of a higher power be not recognized here, then it remains inex- 
plicable, that a better use was not made of the yielding temper 
(Nachgiebigkeit) of the Protestants. Both parties were agreed 
on the first ten, the thirteen, the sixteenth to the nineteenth, 
articles of the Confession. Fortunately the negotiations with 
reference to the Lord’s Supper came to naught.”* 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





ARTICLE V. 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.t 
By. Pres. C. W. HEISLER, D. D. 


M1. President, Fathers and Brethren of the Board of Directors, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 


In formally assuming the duties of the office of President of 
Susquehanna University, to which you have, with such kindly 
unanimity, elected me, it is but proper that I should give some 
expression to my conception of Higher Education in these 
times, and of the policy which it shall be my earnest endeavor 
to pursue. 

I desire to address you upon HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY.. I am persuaded that I could scarcely an- 
nounce a more important and timely topic for presentation on 
this occasion. I can but barely touch upon the many points 
involved. . 

The present age is so varied in its character, so phenomenal 
in its general results, that no one characterization of it would be 
just or adequate. The Socialist will claim that this is the great 
sociological age. The Political Economist will insist that it 

*Geschichte des auf dem Reichstage zu Augsburg im Jahre 1530 ueber- 


gegeben Glaubensbekentnisses der Protestanten, p. 131. 
{Inaugural Address. 
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bears a distinctively economic cast... The Diplomatist will likely 
argue that this is the great world age, because of great interna- 
tional questions arising, and the international reconstructions go- 
ingon. The Biblical student will point with pride to the marvel- 
ous activity in the spheres of criticism and interpretation, and 
claim that it may be justly characterized as the age of Biblical 
Criticism. The devout Christian worker will discourse glowingly 
upon this as the great missionary age of the Church, while the 
educator assumes a special right to characterize it as an Edu- 
cational Age. 

They are all correct. For these marvelous times of ours 
mean all this. 

A very cursory review of the Educational history of this 
country during the last 100 years will convince anyone of the 
phenomenal advance in Educational facilities and conditions. 
The memory of men yet with us easily runs back to the time 
when the public school was a luxury for the few for three or 
four months of the year. 

At the beginning of this century we had 3 Theological Semi- 
naries; 3 Medical Schools; 3 Law Schools. In 1899 we had 472 
Colleges and Universities, 1800 Professors, 158,000 students, rep- 
resenting an investment of about a half billion dollars. We have 
165 Theological Seminaries with 1070 Professors, and 8,093 
students; 156 Medical Schools, with 5,735 Professors, and 24,- 
119 students. We have 87 Law Schools, with 970 Professors, 
and 11,883 students. It is estimated that one person in every 
470 in the U. S. is attending college, a larger proportion than 
ever before. Interest in Higher Education in this country 
has remarkably increased in recent years. Institutions have 
been multiplying. Men of wealth have been contributing 
princely sums for buildings and endowment. According to the 
Chicago Tribune, during 1899, $79,749,956.00 were given to 
Educational and Charitable institutions. Of this vast sum, Mrs. 
Leland Stanford gave $28,000,000 to Stanford University, and 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst $10,000,000 to the University of Califor- 
_ nia, while John D. RockafeHer contributed another $2,000,000 
to the University of Chicago. Howard got $1,544,000 and 
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Rochester Theological Seminary $150,000. The University of 
Chicago is but a few years old, and yet to-day its assets amount 
to $11,000,000. We do not pause to discuss the wisdom dis- 
played in the concentration and expenditure of these vast sums. 
One cannot help questioning, at times, the wisdom of such 
phenomenal extravagance in the erection of university build- 
ings. One thing may be noted that this has a tendency, in very 
many instances to make higher education increasingly expen- 
sive. In some of them, at least, higher education is now prac- 
tically confined to the sons of wealthy parents. We shall not 
pause, I say, to discuss this aspect of the question, but merely 
call attention to these royal gifts to emphasize the New Era 
in Education which has recently downed in our country. 

Now what as to the character of the higher education in this 
wonderful new century upon which we are entering? The 
speaker is slightly embarrassed in the treatment of his subject 
from the fact that we have here a theological school in connec- 
tion with an undergraduate school, and they should be treated 
separately. 

It may seem almost gratuitous to insist that higher education 
in the twentieth century must be thorough at the same time 
that it is comprehensive. The teacher of to-day is almost be- 
wildered by the newer educational methods. The ways of the 
fathers will not suffice for their aggressive and progressive sons. 
And this is well per se. But sometimes I fear that some of the 
advance of the present day is at the expense of thoroughness. 
Cramming and crowding seem, only too often, to be the watch- 
words in the primary schools, and this process is carried into 
higher education. The Chicago High School, several years ago 
comprehended 65 branches of study. When a little girl of 
eleven in the third or fourth grade is burdened with nine studies, 
the crowding process is painfully apparent. It is quite within 
the truth to assert that this method too largely obtains in the 
college and university courses 

The realm of learning has been enlarging at an enormous 
rate. Whole zones of knowledge are opening up constantly. 

VoL. XXX. No. 3. 50 
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The horizon of mental vision has immensely widened in recent 
years. A well educated man of fifty years ago would have 
much to unlearn and vastly more to learn to-day. During the 
middle ages, theology and dialectics held the day. With Bacon 
was ushered in a new principle of investigation, and soon was 
opened up a new world of knowledge. With all the startling 
discoveries of the then recent past, the scientist, at the opening 
of this century stood simply on the threshold of modern scien- 
tific research and discovery. Almost every blow of the geolo- 
gist’s hammer, almost every experiment in the chemical and 
biological laboratory has opened up new vistas of human know- 
ledge to the diligent and enthusiastic investigator. What is 
true of natural science may also be predicated of philosophy, 
sociology, and theological science. Higher and lower criticism 
have given marvelous impulse to Biblical study. Monastery 
and monument, buried cities and ancient ruins, have yielded up 
richest treasures, and opened new fields to the Biblical student. 
All these things mean expansion, enlargement in the college 
curriculum. To cover, even partially, the field of human know- 
ledge is a far different task from what it used to be. The 
modern college simply must keep pace with this advancing line 
of education. It must be comprehensive. But in this it dare 
not lose its old thoroughness. 

It is time, we believe, to call a halt. The training of our 
higher schools must be comprehensive, and must make educated 
men in the modern sense of the term. But whilst broadening 
out we must not flatten out into distressing thinness. While 
we offer more, what is given must be thoroughly given. By 
some means we must see to it that, while our educational systems 
take account of all the contributions of the recent past, we do 
not fail to educate in the truest and highest sense. If our sons 
are to get more than their fathers got in college, we must insist 
that they shall get this just as thoroughly as their fathers re- 
ceived their portion. Boards of directors and faculties must set 
their faces like a flint against shallowness and superficiality. 

Thus let us remark that the higher education of the twen- 
tieth century must be conservative and progressive. To some 
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extent there is war in the elements as to what should constitute 
a modern college education. This has been brought out con- 
spicuously by the Cosmopolitan. The editor of this magazine, 
four years ago, contended “that there was no commission of 
disinterested men whose duty it was to inquire broadly into the 
relative importance of the various branches of education. I 
was made clear that, on the contrary, the organization of the 
average university was such that every obstacle was thrown in 
the way of disinterested consideration of these questions. The 
professors of Latin and Greek occupied prominent and in- 
fluential positions at the faculty meetings; they exerted the 
strongest pressure in favor of the maintenance of those stan- 
dards of education which were in vogue more than two centur- 
ies ago.” The general trend of these charges was that the 
present system of college education is antiquated and unsuited 
to the conditions of modern life. A number of university pres- 
idents were invited to discuss the question: ‘Does modern col- 
lege education educate in the broadest and most liberal sense of 
the term ?” and answer, if possible, the charge of the Cosmopol- 
itan. The papers of these presidents did not suit the editor 
of the Cosmopolitan. His charges represent, in an exaggerated 
form, questions that have arisen in many minds during recent 
years. The fact is we live in such a utilitarian age that many 
people carry the spirit of commercialism into our educational 
processes and methods. Of every proposed subject or course 
of study the irrepressible inquiry starts—“cuz dono?” Dr. 
Arthur T. Hadley, the new President of Yale, gives a very lucid 
account of the two general phases of higher educational proc- 
esses obtaining at the present day, the conservative or classical, 
and the progressive or modern. The first school “believe that a 
liberal education consists very largely in the study of ancient 
literature and thé languages in which that literature was com- 
posed. Next in relative import, in such a scheme of education 
come deductive sciences, mathematics, logic, and the older form 
of psychology. Modern languages and especially science, while 
not wholly excluded are given a subordinate and incidental place 
in such a course.” The advocate of the modern system “lays 
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stress on the study of modern science, in all its varied branches. 
With deductive theories, except pure mathematics he wishes to 
have as little to do as possible.” He begrudges the time spent 
on ancient languages, and lays relatively more stress on modern 
languages. “He insists above all things on the necessity of a 
thorough study of one’s own languge and its literature, as being 
a more important element in general education, than the litera- 
ture of any classical nation is likely to furnish.” 

It will be noticed that the ordinary classical and scientific col- 
lege courses are formed in accordance with these two system as 
so stated. 

At first we might think this was simply a matter of the kind 
of studies to be pursued, and of their relative utility in training 
for practical life. But the question is a deeper one than that. 
It has to do with power and culture. The conservative claims 
that the old systems in which memory plays so important a part 
and in which individual, personal, hard work is so strongly in- 
sisted upon issues in better mental discipline, in a broader intel- 
lectual range, in firmer mental grasp, in short, in larger psychic 
power. The modern pleads for more freedom, for less of the 
trammel of the old tread-mill system, and more liberty on the 
part of the student in the selection of his studies with more 
distinct adaptation to his life work. It would estimate carefully 
the cuz dono of each particular study pursued. Some one has 
pithily characterized the modern system as that of the three 
“Ls”; the Lecture, pouring into the student a mass of facts and 
principles: then sending him into the Library to investigate for 
himself and construct his own hypothesis; and then into the 
Laboratory for experimentation and verification. This is very 
taking, and to my mind is almost the ideal method for the post- 
graduate, but for the under-graduate it is easily liable to great 
abuse, so far as the truest and highest results of an education are 
concerned. The conservative pleads for general training as a 
basis for professional or special training. The modern insists 
that the special or professional shall reach down into the under- 
graduate course, and largely determine that; in other words, 
that the whole intellectual training, shall be, in a sense, special. 
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These are practically the two great systems. On this whole 
subject we may be permitted to say briefly : 

First, that it seems to us that a proper balance between these 
two systems can and ought to be struck. Both have points of 
great excellence. A golden mean is possible. Let us hold fast 
to what is best in the old or conservative system, at the same 
time adopting readily what is most excellent in the modern. 
Reformers at first are always apt to be extreme. An equilib- 
rium can be struck. And educators are certainly coming closer 
together on these two phases of educational process. 

Secondly. At the same time we strongly feel that we cannot 
give up too much of the old well-tried system. That system 
stands for a general mental training and power as a basis for 
special and professional training. We are still old fashioned 
enough to hold that memory culture, the power of attention, as 
well as observation, the power of nice discrimination as well as 
generalization, skill in deduction as well as keenness in induction, 
ability to think steadily and profoundly as well as brilliancy in 
discovery and investigation, and a broad and general culture as 
well as special training for special life work, are the true end and 
aim of higher education. Now it. seems to be admitted that 
the old system develops culture and power, whilst the modern 
develops power more especially but very little culture. Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing writes: “It is a notorious fact that to mod- 
ern scientific school, called by various names, such as technical, 
polytechinal, or technological, does not train gentlemen of cul- 
ture. It makes good engineers, chemists, or electricians. It 
does not make men of learning. The college does not make 
engineers, or chemists or electricians, but it does endeavor to 
make men of liberal learning.” 

Any one acquainted with instruction in professionai schools 
knows full well that the well-trained mind has here an immense 
advantage over the poorly or superficially disciplined, in his 
grasp of these special studies and his general ability to master 
them. To yield to the demand of the extreme modern must 
mean to narrow intellectual training, and issue in a deficiency 
of general culture. On the other hand we need not yield to the 
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demand of the extreme conversation and make of the ancient 
languages a fetish, as Charles Francis Adams puts it. On the 
whole the moderate conservative will produce a larger general 
culture and mental discipline ; while the moderate reformer will 
secure more brightness, life, elasticity, adaptiveness to our edu- 
cational system. 

Thirdly. All this has a bearing upon the subject of required 
and elective studies in the college curriculum. For ourselves 
we do not favor electives at all in the lower classes. With pos- 
sibly the last term of Sophomore year may begin, in either the 
classical or scientific course, a system of electives or optional 
studies, along with certain required branches. The educational 
world for a time ran wild on electives. The whole curriculum 
was practically elective. We are getting back to a state of 
proper equilibrium on this subject. We cannot resist the con- 
viction that educators of years of experience can arrange a 
more satisfactory and profitable course of study than a young man 
in his teens. The system of electives may be most advantage- 
ously used along with required courses, that will preserve the 
integrity of the college curriculum. 

Fourthly. One thing more along this line of progressiveness 
and conservatism in our higher education for this new century. 
If the college course is worth anything along the lines indicated 
it must preserve its integrity. But see what stress is brought 
to bear to shorten it and mar its integrity. Some of the pro- 
fessional schools, especially law and medical, are increasing their 
courses to four years. This means that many young men must 
accordingly abbreviate the college course. The tendency is to 
omit the Senior year and shorten the course to three years. 
And yet the Senior year ought to be the most fruitful in the 
matter of general culture, in a symmetrical rounding out of the 
educational process, and in introducing the student into the 
wider realms of knowledge. Now to accommodate the student 
who desires to abbreviate*his course, the effort is made to cover 
the first year of medicine and law in the Senior year in college. 
But according to recent medical catalogues, to enter the Sopho- 
more class of the medical college the student must take in his 
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Senior year at least 450 hours of medical science, and during 
the rest of his course 504 hours additional. That simply means 
that his Senior year is devoted to medical study, and the integ- 
rity of the Senior college year is entirely destroyed. The ques- 
tion at once arises whether the student under such circumstances 
is entitled to his A. B. or B.S. degree. Then the law schools 
will make similar demands. The theological schools have the 
right to ask the same. And then what becomes of the college 
course? In addition to this, preparatory and high schools are 
striving to cover the college Freshman year. This would prac- 
tically shorten a college course to two years? Are we ready 
for that? Certainly not. We must stand for proper conserva- 
tism along with true progress. 

It is but a step a little further along in the same line to say 
that the higher education of the twentieth century must be 
thoroughly up to date. It must be fully adapted to the new in- 
dustrial, sociological, civic conditions. We are in the very 
heart of a great transitional period. Recent years have marked 
an industrial revolution. So striking has this been as almost to 
justify ex-Senator Ingall’s remark that “modern agriculture has 
come to be a sedentary occupation.” The multiplication of 
labor saving devises, the discoveries and achiev ments of modern 
science, the phenomenal increase of transportation and intercom- 
munication facilities, have brought in an almost entirely new life. 
A somewhat different order of men is being developed. A new 
era has dawned. The man of to-day must be not so much a 
man of muscle to work as a man of brain to run a machine 
and direct work. A recent writer finely says: “Muscular de- 
velopment and physical development, are no longer interchange- 
able terms. Mere muscular development no longer adds particu- 
larly to a man’s privilege and efficiency. Samson could not now 
be a hero by virtue of mere physical strength * * * Of 
what use would Hercules be in these times? We kill our 
Nemean lions with bullets. * * * What is needed now in 
physical development is not the arm of a Sullivan, but the hand 
of a Rubenstein. Man is becoming less a direct physical 
worker himself, and more a manager of work. Almost all work 
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is done by machinery and tools. The lever is the sceptre of 
the age.” Conditions have greatly changed. The trolley and 
telephone and boards of health and industrial establishments are 
revolutionizing social conditions. The new patriotism, the 
wider world view and relations are affecting political and civic 
life very materially. The study of civics, Parkhurst movements, 
Lexow investigations, the defeat of political bosses, are creating 
a new citizenship. The breaking up of antiquated nationalities, 
the partitioning of ancient territories, the opening of Congo 
Valleys, the noble labors of the missionary, the greed of the 
speculator, the ambitions of the diplomatist, are constantly rais- 
ing new international questions. America is stepping abroad 
into the sphere of world politics and commerce as never before. 
In Philadelphia is an institution where an army of clerks have 
on exhibition classified specimens of the products of every 
clime on the earth and a list of all the commercial and indus- 
trial establishments of any note in the world, with full informa- 
tion as to conditions, needs, opportunities, possibilities. This is 
for the benefit of Philadelphia’s business men. Think what 
this means. 

Now we simply contend that our higher education of the 
twentieth century must take account of all these new and en- 
larged conditions. Accordingly some reconstruction of the old 
curricula is absolutely necessary. Along these lines, to some 
extent, the conservative must make concessions to the educa- 
tional reformer. But after all, the reconstructions must apply to 
the later rather than to the earlier periods of the college course, 
and must lie largely in the domain of the electives. To meet 
these new conditions, entrance requirements have been raised 
again and again, it must be still more. Our higher education 
must be thoroughly up to date. The young people of to-day 
must be prepared for the larger world life into which they are 
stepping, and the college course must be so adapted on conser- 
vative lines as to secure this. 

And now a word as to the course of instruction in our theo- 
logical seminaries. Instruction here must meet the new de- 
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mands of the new era. The pioneer age of church work in this 
country is about passed. The time was when our church work 
was so marvelously expanding that incomplete preparation for 
the gospel ministry seemed in many cases justifiable. A short 
cut to the ministry was openly advocated. But the necessity 
for this has largely passed away. The age demands more and 
more a highly educated ministry. This practically goes without 
saying. There never was a time when the preacher must be so 
many-sided in his capabilities and acquisitions or meet so many 
and diversified demands as at present. The Church for her own 
self-preservation must more and more insist on a highly educa- 
ted ministry. This all will concede. But this does not state 
the whole of the case. The course of theological instruction needs 
some reconstruction. This process has been in operation, but 
it has not yet gone far enough. 

To start with, the theological seminaries ought strenuously to 
insist upon higher entrance requirements. They dare not in 
this lag behind other professional schools. Law and medical 
schools are rapidly moving to the demand of a B. S. or B. A. 
degree for entrance. Dare our theological schools do less? I 
am persuaded that only in very exceptional cases ought they to 
admit students who have not pursued a regular college course. 
The age demands this. The Church demands it. 

Then the course itself needs fuller adjustment to existing 
conditions. For example, our theological courses need revision 
in the matter of systematic study of the English Bible, as a 
book and as a tool for the worker. It is lamentably true that 
many and many a theological graduate who reads his Hebrew 
and Greek rather glibly, scarcely knows his English Bible. 
Put him before a class for normal Bible study, or beside a sinner 
seeking the way of life, or a poor soul under the clouds of sor- 
row or nearing death, and his Bible is almost an unknown book. 
This ought not to be. It must not be. 

Then, again, I am persuaded that sociological study must oc 
cupy a larger place in our theological schools. The origin, 
growth, functions; the anatomy, physiology, hygiene, of human 
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society deserve the largest and most systematic study on the 
part of the public teacher. We, as preachers, lose immensely 
if we neglect this important science. The preacher is becoming 
more and more a public man. His work is coming to touch 
more and more all phases of our complex social life. He is 
bound to touch public questions, as a minister of the Great 
Socialist of the ages, the Lord Jesus Christ. I regard this as of 
prime importance. 

Then, again, the theological course is susceptible of improve- 
ment in the matter of the study of Christian Ethics, and, as 
perhaps involved in this, the study of the spirit of the age. We 
need not descend to the old Casuistical Ethics. But certain it 
is that this age is bringing into new light certain great ethical 
questions. The sociological, the economic, the theological, the 
international spirit of the age are bringing up ever new ethical 
relations and problems. The foundations must be re-examined. 
New applications of old principles must be made. The minis- 
ter must preach the fundamental principles of Christian ethics, 
to go out to the largest usefulness in the great world of the 
twentieth century. 

Then, again, the theological course is susceptible of some re- 
construction along the lines of homiletical instruction. It 
is a little difficult, in so brief a space, to make clear what 
I mean by this. But it is something like this: The peculiar 
spirit of these times demands a different style of preach- 
ing from that obtaining in the old times of our forefathers. The 
preacher of the twentieth century will have a different audience 
from that of the middle of the nineteenth. It js an audience of 
keener intellectual power, of a higher grade of general intelli 
gence, of more breadth of information, affected with more of the 
utilitarian and commercial spirit ; an audience of more sensitive 
nerves, and more sensuous emotions, a more restless, imperious, 
exacting audience, along certain lines. It is not a more thought- 
ful audience than of old, nor one that will so readily grapple 
with abstruse theological questions, rather the reverse. This audi- 
ence requires the same old gospel of the crucified Christ, but it 
demands it set forth in a different form and spirit. The truth 
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must be made more vivid, presented in a more striking form, 
with more grace in its delivery; it must be applied to new socia 
conditions. The homiletical teachers of the twentieth century 
must turn out preachers who can carry the old gospel of Christ 
to the people in such a manner that they will hear. 

Moreover, I think the time has come when our theological 
schools should more generally offer a system of electives. 
Some provisions ought to be made for specialization along the- 
ological lines. This is already done in some theological schools. 
It ought to be more generally done. 

I had desired to point out, also, that the higher education of 
the twentieth contury must take account of the specializing 
tendency of the age in its undergraduate courses, but I must 
move on to the last point. 

This higher education must be thoroughly and positively 
Christian. This may seem like hackneyed phrasing. But no 
matter. It stands for a stupendously important fact. Further 
study upon this subject but renders my convictions the more 
profound. I am unalterably opposed to any system of intel- 
lectual education divorced trom the moral or religious. I can 
do no better than to quote the earnest words of Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson at Princeton’s Jubilee several years ago, as reported in 
The Independent : 

“Turning to the scientific spirit, Professor Wilson found it 
breeding contempt for the wisdom of the past and full of the 
arrogance of individualism. 

‘“Its laboratories are brisk with the spirit of discovery ; its 
lecture rooms resound with the discussion of new theories of 
life and novel programs of reform. There is no radical like 
your learned radical, bred in the schools; and thoughts of revo- 
lution have in our time been harbored in universities as naturally 
as they were once nourished among the encyclopedists. It is 
the scientific spirit of the age that has wrought the change. * 
* * I am much mistaken if the scientific spirit of the age is 
not doing us a great disservice, working in us a certain great 
degeneracy. Science has bred in us a spirit of experiment and 
a contempt for the past. It has made us credulous of quick 
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improvement, hopeful of discovering panaceas, confident of suc- 
cess in every new thing. * * * I should tremble to see 
social reform led by men who had breathed [this atmosphere]; 
I should fear nothing better than utter destruction from a revo- 
lution conceived and led in the scientific spirit. 

‘«“Do you wonder, then,” he cries, “that I ask for the old drill, 
the old memory of times gone by, the old schooling in prece- 
dent and tradition, the old keeping of faith with the past, as a 
preparation for leadership in days of social change? We have 
not given science too big a place in our education; but we have 
made a perilous mistake in giving it too great a preponderance 
in method over every other branch of study. We must make 
the humanities human again; we must recall what manner of 
men we are; we must turn back once more to the region of 
practical ideals. * * * The air of affairs should be ad- 
mitted into the class rooms, * * * the air of the world’s 
transactions, the consciousness of the solidarity of the race ; the 
sense of the duty of man toward man, of the presence of man 
in every problem, of the significance of truth for guidance as 
well as for knowledge.” ’ 

These are noble words. Religion has nothing to fear from 
science or philosophy. “The foundation of the Lord standeth 
sure.” The truth is mighty and will prevail. The word of God 
liveth and abideth forever. The throne of Jehovah is founded 
deep down in the eternities, and it is worse than utter nonsense 
to tremble as to the stability of that throne, as to the final out- 
come between truth and error. “Our God's in his heaven and 
all's well in this world.” But there is danger that the individual 
soul may be moved from its moorings and drift away into the 
sea of scepticism. There is a real danger in the respect of a 
boy or girl in the formative period of life, when the seductive 
ideas of rationalism are presented with all the charm of novelty 
and of literary grace that their minds will be poisoned and they 
will stray from the old paths. The influence of the teacher is 
paramount. And so we must insist on Christian teachers for 
our boys and girls and Christian influences and environments 
for them, and positive Christian instruction in their undergrad- 
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uate courses of study. As a teacher of some of the profounder 
subjects of the college course I tremble at the awful responsi- 
bility resting upon me. I often leave the class room oppressed 
with the thought of how easily a mistake might here be made 
and a wrong bias given to these developing minds, that might 
issue in hopeless unbelief. We therefore stand for church 
schools, for denominational colleges. 

Then in the theological seminary we demand that the atmos- 
phere and instruction here shall be truly reverent and profoundly 
spiritual. The theological instructor must have the scientific 
spirit as an educator, but in addition he must have the spirit of 
the Master. He must realize the sphere in which he teaches 
and the over-mastering importance of the subjects with which 
he deals, and he must do all his work in the glow of the deep- 
est spirituality. 

And now, in closing, suffer a few words bearing especially 
upon this institution. 

1. This institution is the child of the Church. It was 
founded by some of the godliest men of our Church. The 
tears of God’s people have fallen, and their prayers have as- 
cended for this school. It belongs to the Church absolutely. 
It is greatly needed by our Lutheran Church on this territory. 
It has a magnificent mission. With proper care and support 
it may enter upon a larger career of splendid usefulness. The 
Church needs it. This part of the state needs it. The cause of 
higher education in these parts needs it. We are grateful to 
God for what has been accomplished by the men of God who 
have gone before. And we turn now to the Church for that 
sympathy and support needed to make it a truly great institu- 
tion. 

2. Again, this institution must stand for a high standard of 
education in college and theological school. As far as it goes 
it must insist on as thorough and comprehensive instruction as 
can be furnished anywhere. It dare not yield to a spirit that 
would lower the standard, nor make cheap its diplomas by easy 
courses. It must stand for high and thorough scholarship. 

3. Then it must stand for a distinct and positive religious 
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spirit. It is well known as a Christian institution. This repu- 
tation it must sustain. It dare not give an uncertain sound on 
matters of positive religion. Its instructors must have at heart 
not only the intellectual advancement of their students, but their 
moral and spiritual good as well. Its class-room work must 
continue to include positive Biblical instruction. Its whole 
spirit and all its activities must be such as to send out thor- 
oughly educated young men and young women imbued with 
the Christ spirit. To conduct it with this end in view, shall be 
the earnest endeavor of the speaker, so far as the influence and 
effort of the President can compass that end. F 

4. And, again, this institution must stand for true conserva- 
tive Lutheranism. It has been founded by members of the 
General Synod in this country. It has been maintained with 
money from Lutheran Christians. It is conducted under the 
auspices of District Synods of the Lutheran Church. It is 
bound by its constitution and charter to the Lutheran Church. 
It appeals largely for patronage and support to our Lutheran 
people. It must be true to the genius, the spirit, the cultus, the 
theology of the Lutheran Church. It must therefore stand for 
historic, conservative Lutheranism. It was represented to the 
speaker that this was the positive attitude of this institution, 
when he was asked to accept its presidency. In view of that 
he accepted the charge. And yet we must state distinctly and 
positively that while we stand unequivocally for true, historic, 
conservative, Lutheranism, as we understand it, yet we do not 
stand for any parties or factions in the Church, and never with 
our consent or aid, whilst we occupy this position, shall this in- 
stitution be used in any way in the interests of any faction or 
party in the Church, or to foment factional disturbances in our 
Church. 4t stands for the Church of our Fathers in the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We believe this institution has a great work and a splendid 
field. It may do marvels for the cause of the blessed Master. 
Obeying, as I believe, the direct and unmistakable call of him, 
whose I am and whom I serve, I accepted the office of Presi- 
dent of this institution. Relying alone upon him for guidance 
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and grace I have entered upon the discharge of my responsible 
duties. And seeking your continued sympathy and your un- 
ceasing prayers, and looking up to the Lord God Almighty for 
all needed wisdom and strength, I go forth to the work of 
Christian and theological education as represented by Susque- 
hanna University. And may the rich blessing of the Great 
Head of the Church be upon the institution and upon those 
charged with its conduct. Amen! 





ARTICLE VI. 
MELANCHTHON'S GREEK LETTER TO CAMER- 
ARIUS, JUNE 16, 1525. 

By Rev. W. A. LAMBERT, A. M, 


Isaac Disraeli in that delightful book of sketches, ‘Curiosities 
of Literature,’ has devoted a few interesting pages to a subject 
on which several interesting volumes might be written: “Of 
Suppressors and Dilapidators of Manuscripts.” It is bad enough 
for us to have before us Disraeli’s question at another place in 
the same work, while reading volumes printed three or four cen- 
turies ago: “Are we to infer, by such frequent complaints of 
the authors of that day, that either they did not receive proofs 
from the printers, or that the printers never attended to the cor- 
rected proofs?” (Errata, I., 139, Am. Ed., 1862.)—a question 
to which we may infer the answer, that publishers took liberties 
with the text and hardly referred proof to the author, from Put- 
nam’s Books and their Makers in the Middle Ages, I., 385f. To 
have added to this a doubt arising from the work of editors who 
took liberties both in abbreviating and in altering, tends to make 
the student cautious and frequently skeptical. After all, much 
that is in print needs re-editing from original manuscripts, and 
frequently the manuscripts are either entirely destroyed or prac- 
tically lost in archives and libraries difficult of access. In our 
day libraries are being ransacked, and archives opened wher- 
ever suspicion of treasure invites and the authorities do not for- 
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bid. In peculiar places strange discoveries are made, so that 
while we do grow somewhat cautious in using old books, we 
grow more hopeful for the recovery of original documents and 
correct statements, which may change present views of persons 
and history, but bring us nearer to truth. 

To a re-discovered manuscript volume in the Chigi Library 
at Rome we are indebted for the correct version of a number of 
Melanchthon’s letters, and incidentally for some light on the 
character of his biographer and friend, Camerarius. Although 
the volume was discovered twenty-five years ago and the infor- 
mation regarding it published almost as long a time, the fact 
that apparently the matter is practically inaccessible to English- 
reading men must be the excuse for its treatment here. 

It would appear that Melanchthon was most unfortunate in 
regard to the publishing of his letters. Of the three men who 
first edited collections one was careless, the other two over- 
careful. Manlius who hastily puplished “without judgment and 
without selection” (Peucer) the letters he could find, as he tells 
in his preface, “written by various hands, sometimes also quickly 
copied from autographs in mutilated and incorrect shape,” hast- 
tened the publication of a volume of Peucer, the son-in-law of 
Melanchthon. Peucer severely condemns Manlius and asks that 
all who have letters written by Melanchthon send them to him 
rather than to “Manlius and other such blunderers.” But the 
“judgment and discrimination” which he missed, is only too evi- 
dent in his collection. He “neglected entirely to note those 
points which give an edition credit. He says nothing as to 
whether he had autographs or transcripts, whether others sent 
him autographs or only transcripts. He made bold not only to 
withhold some things which he was unwilling to have Melanch- 
thon say, but also to change some things into a different sense. 

And that he had no special care to give the exact words of Me- 
lanchthon any one will see from the letters of which autographs 
or transcripts are extant to-day.” (Bretschneider, Corpus Ref., 
I., 38). 

The reputation of Camerarius as an editor seemed to be 
somewhat better. “Any one can readily persuade himself,” 
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writes the editor of the Corpus Reformatorum, “that Camerarius 
certainly did not cut out much, since in no other of Melanch- 
thon’s letters are to be found so many free and ingenuous judg- 
ments concerning kings, princes, courtiers, etc. Peucer makes 
no mention of Camerarius in his accusations against erroneous, 
careless editors. If, however, this edition had pleased Peucer, 
he would certainly have mentioned it; it must have displeased 
him, and perchance hecause he disliked that so many things 
were edited which could offer new occasion for the calumnies of 
Melanchthon’s enemies, as, for example, the letter of Melanch- 
thon on Luther’s marriage and many others.” But several 
changes made by Camerarius were known already to the editor 
of the Corpus Reformatorum, who notes that expressions were 
modified in the letter dated July 15, 1528, and that the system 
of dating was changed from the church calendar to the Roman. 

The reputation of Camerarius was tolerably safe until the 
volume of Manuscripts, after an obscure history, was discovered 
by Wilhelm Meyer in the winter of 1874-5. How these let- 
ters passed from the family of Camerarius to that of the Chigi 
in Rome, no one can tell. The evidence indicates that they 
passed through the hands of a son of Camerarius, in October 
1623 were taken from the castle of Heidelberg to Munich, and 
from Munich came unto the hands of the Chigi, either having 
been presented to them or bought by them. An Italian had 
eagerly studied the letters and made a full index to all but the 
German letters, which he could not read, and had them all 
bound in the form in which they were found. But he knew 
nothing of the printed edition, bound his index with the origi- 
nals, and restored both to obscurity. (cf. Wilhelm Meyer, Let- 
ters of Melanchthon to Camerarius, etc., in the Reports of the 
Munich Academy of Sciences, 1876, pp. 596ff., and v. Druffel, 
The Melanchthon Manuscripts of the Chigi Library). 

An examination of the Manuscripts and a collation with the 
printed edition revealed the fact that the alterations in the letter 
dated July 15, 1528 were not isolated instances of editorial cor- 
rection. It showed that “the accurate consideratione editus of 
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the title page referred not to the ordinary labor of an editor. 
Camerarius in preparing the letters for the press by no means 
strove after the most accurate reproduction of the original. 
Much rather the products of Melanchthon’s mind appear with 
manifold alterations, additions and omissions. Camerarius, to 
say it in a word, freely interpolated.” (v. Druffel, p. 2.) 

The motives of Camerarius in making alterations were 
numerous. Of least importance is the class of changes due to 
the classical taste of the humanist editor; the polishing of style, 
uniforming the orthography, insertion of classical words in place 
of barbarisms, the the change of calendar,—except the last 
changes which perhaps any editor would in those days have felt 
free to make, for not making which Manlius seems to be taken 
to task by Peucer. From these rather harmless alterations we 
come to the substitution of indefinite pronouns for proper 
names and of proper names for indefinite terms. Finally we have 
the most important changes in modifications affecting the sense, 
intended to soften expressions, and frequently producing direct 
contradictions of Melanchthon’s meaning. We thus see that 
classical accuracy, and a regard for men’s reputations influenced 
Camerarius throughout. 

By far the most interesting of the letters thus rediscovered in 
its original form, is the Greek letter concerning Luther's mar- 
riage, which alone was published in full, and which illustrates 
most of the points above noted. It was published with notes, 
mainly consisting of the variations of Camerarius’ text, by 
Meyer in the article above quoted. The text of Camerarius is 
found in his collection (p. 33) and in the Corpus Reformatorum, 
I., 753, with a Latin translation, the Jatter also appearing in 
Camerarius p. 772 and in Pezel, Melanth. Consilus l., p. 37. 
The following translation is made from the text given by Meyer, 
and in the notes are given the variations of Camerarius marked 
Cc. 


“To Joachim Camerarius, Bambergensi amico summo. 
Greeting. Inasmuch as rumor is about to bring you various 
(disagreeing) reports concerning the marriage of Luther, it has 
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seemed good to me to write to you,* as I have knowledge con- 
cerning it. On the thirteenth day of June without warning 
Luther married Bora, revealing his purpose to none of his 
friends beforehand, but inviting to supper Pomeranus and 
Lucas the painter,t and Apellost only, he performed the cus- 
tomary ceremonies.§ You may wonder|| that at this unfortu- 
nate time, when good and noble men are always distressed, this 
man does not suffer with them, but rather as it seems lives 
softly and lowers his reputation,** when Germany most needs 
his noble-mindedness and power.t+ ButI{{ think these things 
happened somewhat in this way. The man is extremely easily . 
influenced §§ and the nuns plotting against with every art, drew 
him to them. Very likely the being much with the nuns 
softened him, or even inflamed him too,|||| although he is noble 
and highminded. In this way it seems (to me) {{ that he fell 
into this unseasonable marriage (change of life). But the rumor 
that he also had before*** * * * her is. evidently a lie. 
But now it behooves us not to take grievously what has been 
done and to make reproaches. But I believe he was necessi- 


*C. inserts ‘the truth concerning this matter, and.’ 

tC. ‘the painter from life’—portrait-painter. 

tC. ‘the lawyer Apellos’—Apell. 

4cf. Kostlin, Leben Luther’s, I., 768, for the ceremonies, and also for the 
reasons leading to the selection of the three men named. 

|\C. ‘one might perhaps wonder.’ 

"C. ‘is not able to.’ 

**C “but seems almost like one who cares nothing at all for the prevail- 
ing evils, even his reputation being lowered.’ 

ttMeyer suggests for ‘power,’ ‘free time,’ evidently unhampered by 
home life. C. ‘dignity’ or ‘reputation.’ 

tiC. ‘I indeed.’ 

42KOstlin : ‘‘Zu leicht sich fortziehen lassen ;’’ Schaff: ‘‘very reckless.”’ 

\\\|The word is slightly uncertain. 

{{‘to me’ seems to have been written, but cancelled. 

***The stem of the verb is entirely illegible. Meyer gives this note: 
“Erasmus wrote on Dec. 24th, 1525, ‘Diebus a decantato hymenaeo ferme 
quatuordecem enixa est nova nupta’ (Opera, Leiden 1703, III., E. 781) ; 
but he was honest enough to confess in a writing dated March 13, 1526 
‘De partu maturo sponsae vanus erat rumor, nunc tamen gravida esse di- 
citur.””’ cf. Schaff, p. 459. 
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tated to marry by nature.* And this life [married life] is lowly 
indeed but it is holy and pleases God more than the unmarried 
state.t And because I see Luther himself somewhat sad and 
disturbed by the change of life, I will endeavor with all zeal and 
thought} to cheer him up, since he has never done anything 
that I consider worthy of accusation or that seems inexcusable. 
And I still have some evidences of his piety, so that it is im- 
possible to condemn him. Then, too, I would rather have 
prayed that he be humbled than that he be exalted and lifted 
up, which is dangerous not only to those in the temple, but to 
, all men.§ For- faring well becomes the start of evil thinking 


*C. substitutes from ‘the man is’: The man is by no means a misan- 
thrope or unsociable. But you are not ignorant of his customary daily 
life, so that it seems better for you to think the rest than that I should 
write it, so that it is nothing wonderful that the nobleness and great souled- 
ness of the man was softened ; especially since that which has happened 
is by no means open to reproach or blame. [ut if anything else more in- 
decent is rumored, that this is a lie and slander is evident. But I believe 
that he was necessitated to marry also by nature. 

tC. This life is lowly indeed but holy as any other, and the married state 
is said to be worthy in the Holy Scriptures. But we must take care that 
the unseasonableness and unpremeditated character of the deed, for such 
it seems to be, in which the generous and fault-finding zeal of the enemies 
will certainly delight, does not disturb us also. For beneath this there is 
probably something both mysterious and more divine, concerning which 
we must not be too curious ; nor ought we to worry about the nonsense of 
some who jest and rail, and exercise neither piety toward God, nor virtue 
toward man. 

_ $C. reads ‘benevolence’, a change not noted by Meyer. Is Meyer’s 
reading a misprint? That of Camerarius certainly is easier. 

éC. substitutes from ‘since he has never’: Nor would I at least dare to 
condemn this as a fault, although God shows us many faults of the old- 
time saints, because he wishes us when in trouble to make not the reputa- 
tion or person of man our counsellor, but his word alone. And again he 
is most impious who because of the fault of the teacher condemns the teach- 
ing. But I, as I have said, do not consider that he has here done anything 
inexcusable or even altogether worthy of condemnation. And I still have 
many clear evidences of his God-loving piety, so that those who insult 
and slander Luther do nothing else than the work of sycophants and buf- 
foons, collecting from all places all things that may supply the slander of 
a shameless tongue. But, as far as I can see at least, the occurrence will 
not be unprofitable in bringing as it were some humiliation, since to be 
exalted and lifted up is always dangerous not only, etc., (ending as above). 
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not only, as the orator has said,* to the ignorant, but also to the 
wise.t In addition to this, I also hope that this life (married 
state) will make him more solemn, so that he will also lay aside 
the buffooneryt for which we have frequently blamed him.§ For 
according to the proverb a change of life will produce a change 
of manner. These things I write you at full length so that you 
may not be too much disturbed|| by the unexpected occurrence.] 
For I know that you are concerned for the reputation of Luther, 
which now you will be grieved to think lessened. But I be- 
seech you to bear these things mildly, for the married state is 
said in the Holy Scriptures to be a holy state. And it is likely 
that he was necessitated truly to marry. Many mistakes of 
the old time saints God has shown us because he wishes us 
when in trouble to make not the reputation or person of a man 
our counsellor, but only his word. And again, he is most im- 
pious who because of the mistake of the teacher condemns the 
teaching. ** 

“The company of Michaeltt is very pleasant to me in these 
troublous times; I wonder that you suffered him to leave you. 
Treat the father most dutifully, and consider that you owe him 

*C. says: 

tC. adds: at times.—The quotation is from Demosthenes, 16, 2 and is 
given in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, under ‘aphorme’ (apopun) 

{The word is not clear in the Manuscript. Késtlin gives it as ‘eine ihm 
eigne Sucht grober und loser Spiisse’, and remarks: ‘This last remark 
reminds us of a tendency which is not to be denied in Luther the monk 
and peasant’s son, and of a delicacy (Zartgefiihl) which was especially 
characteristic of Melanchthon on this point.’’ 

2C. omits this sentence, and begins the following with: In all men, 
according to the proverb, etc. 

||C. and disheartened. C. has also changed the number and tense of 
the verb: we have written. 

{C. has changed the order of words and substituted sumbantos for prag- 
matos,—a change not noted by Meyer. 

**C. substitutes for the entire passage beginning ‘For I know’, most of 
which he has transferred to other parts of the letter, the single sentence : 
For I know that you are concerned for the good fame of Luther, and that 
he remain blameless and without reproach.-—-With this ends the Greek 
letter, what follows is in Latin. 


TtC. : of your men,----with the corresponding change of pronoun the 
‘you’ also being changed from singular to plural. 
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this thanks for his fatherly love—to love him also in return.* 
Concerning Franconian affairs I await letters from you. Fare- 
well. The day atter Corpus Christi.t 

The letter-carrier who brings these letters, is to return di- 
rectly to us. PuHIiP.” 

A careful comparison of the two versions will show that 
Camerarius largely used Melanchthon’s thoughts, though not 
always his words, but shifted them from their original positions. 
(The corresponding passages are indicated in Meyer’s notes). 
In a few places Melanchthon himself had made corrections, and 
in others Camerarius made changes in the Manuscript which do 
not appear in his printed versions; ¢. g., where Melanchthon 
wrote ‘nuns’, Camerarius substituted ‘some persons’, etc. Ina 
translation it is almost impossible to note such slight changes 
as the alteration of the order of words, and the improvement of 
spelling. All important variations are noticed above. 

The original letter shows that Melanchthon “was at least for 
the moment completely put out by Luther's sudden move.” 
(Kostlin I., 769). It “shows no respect for Katharine von Bora, 
and hostile feeling toward Luther,” and bears the marks of con- 
flicting emotions, “fear that the marriage of the monk and the 
nun would stir up new enemies for the Reformation, and a feel- 
ing of injury because Luther had taken so critical a step without 
consulting with him, the chief assistant in the work of the Ref- 
ormation and without inviting him, his personal friend,” and on 
the other hand “a dark feeling that Luther might after all have 
done right.” (Meyer, 605). At the same time it gives evi- 
dence of the highest respect for Luther. Melanchthon was 
simply puzzled. The troubles of the Reformation weighed 
heavily upon him, and he could not understand the boldness of 
Luther, who could at such a time put to defiance all his ene- 
mies, and perhaps he was even more shocked at the apparent 


*The last words are in Greek. 

tC. omits the date here, and adds immediately before the signature : 
‘again, farewell. The 21st day of July, Anno 1525’----a mistaken transfer 
to the Roman Calendar, Corpus Christi of 1525 falling upon June 15, the 
letter thus being dated June 15. 

{The name is signed in Greek. 
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boldness of the nun, of whose rejection of Dr. Glatz and sug- 
gestion that she would not object to marry Amsdorf or Luther 
he probably knew. He seems also to have still harbored a cer- 
tain feeling of the unworthiness of marriage, against which his 
hcad protested, but over which it could not quite triumph. It 
might almost seem strange to us that Melanchthon could be so 
ignorant of Luther’s intention, since he had evidently given 
fairly plain hints of it in his letters to his friends. (Cf. Kostlin 
I., 763ff.). But of these Melanchthon could know nothing. 
Advice Luther sought from no man. “A man must ask God 
for counsel, and pray, and then act accordingly.” (Quoted in 
Schaff, 458). Marriage was to him too delicate a subject to speak 
of, and he knew the dangers of many counsellors and of delay 
(see Kostlin, I., 766). Luther himself was almost surprized by 
his own deed: we need not then blame Melanchthon if he was 
led to use rather strong terms. The warning of Meyer needs to 
be remembered: “He who would rightly judge and not hate- 
fully misuse the recovered genuine wording of that confiden 
tial letter to the most trusted friend, must consider the day and 
the circumstances under which it was written.” 

With the original before us we cannot do otherwise than re- 
gard Camerarius a bungling editor. In his preface he had ex- 
pressed the desire that the originals be preserved, as though 
utterly indifferent to his own reputation. He mutilated a letter 
which he might with less offence have suppressed altogether ; 
and in his mutilations bungled so badly that it is amazing that 
no one suspected the ‘pious fraud.’ By far the worst slip is the 
false date, which would have betrayed him had men seriously 
examined it. That Melanchthon should give the rumor con- 
cerning Luther’s marriage over a month’s start, and then expect 
to outstrip it with a letter, is altogether unimaginable. That 
after a month’s time for thought, and acquaintance with Luther's 
new life and with Katharine, he should still be alarmed for the 
consequences, and doubt the correctness of the move, is at best 
improbable. Altogether inconceivable is the sending of such a 
letter on July 21, when we find that Melanchthon urged Wen- 
zeslaus Link to attend the wedding festivities on June 27, him- 
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self attended on that day, and could indulge in jests on Schurt, 
«who would have new matter for disputation.” (Kostlin, I., 770). 
Evidently Camerarius was interested in the publication of the 
letter, but also in the suppression of some of its features. The 
reason for the latter are evident: for the former we may quote 
the passage which Meyer quotes to show the spirit in which 
Camerarius altered. Camerarius had three years before the 
publication of the letters written in his Life of Melanchthon: 
“From which (Luther’s marriage) Philip took much occasion 
for grief, not because he condemned the deed, but because he 
saw that thereby occasion of railing more bitterly and speaking 
evil more freely was given to enemies and malevolent men, of 
whom Luther had many, and those rich and powerful, especially 
since he saw that those who would wish to rail were assisted 
and instructed by the time” (of the marriage). Camerarius, it 
appears, desired to furnish his authority for the statement, and 
hence could not suppress the letter. The change of date may 
have been simply a blunder, for it seems impossible that Camer- 
arius could consciously and intentionally have affixed a date so 
out of harmony with the beginning of the letter—unless he in- 
tended through it to arouse the curiosity of future generations, 
which might lead to the discovery of the original. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
By Pror. Davip H. Baus.in, D. D. 


The results of the advancing criticism of the Bible are now 
embodied in the two most recent “Bible Dictionaries,” the one 
edited by Dr. Hastings, to which reference has already been 
made in this department of the QUARTERLY, and that edited con- 
jointly by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D. D. and J. Sutherland Black, 
LL. D. This last and latest addition to such publications is very 
appropriately dedicated to the memory of the late Professor 
Robertson Smith. It is in some respects his book, containing 
a good amount of his work. But more than this, the new “En- 
cyclopedia Biblica” is his idea. He projected it on the comple- 
tion of the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britanica. Prof. 
Smith gave much thought to the choice and distribution of the 
subjects to be treated, the preparation of minor articles and the 
carrying forward of the contempiated work. When however it 
became evident that he was not to be spared to proceed with 
the task himself, he passed it on to the two friends whose names 
noW appear as the editors of the new work, viz., Canon Cheyne 
and Dr. Black, the one an Oxford professor and the other at one 
time the assistant editor of the “Encyclopedia Britanica.” The 
work professes to be carried on as its originator would have had 
it, in consistency with his principles and methods, and in the 
spirit of his somewhat advanced scholarship. It is doubtful, 
however, whether in some things it has not gone beyond what 
Robertson Smith even would have regarded as wise or scientifi- 
cally valid, and carried to an extreme not contemplated by him- 
self certain critical principles and methods associated with his 
name and work as a biblical critic. 
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The main object of the new “Encyclopedia is a very definite 
one. It is to give us, we are told, no mere collection of useful 
miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible as illumi- 
nated by criticism—a criticism which identified the cause of re- 
ligion with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the 
historical and archeological setting of religion, loves best to 
trace the growth of high conceptions, the flashing forth of new 
intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, under 
local and temporal conditions that may often be to human eyes 
most adverse.” 

Its purpose as thus explained is certainly made good, in most 
particulars. The preface states that the sympathies of the edi- 
tors are “upon the whole with what is known as ‘advanced’ crit- 
icism.” Ample justice is done to the declared aim of the new 
work. The alleged conclusions of the “highest” of the critics 
are so cordially accepted that no one now need remain ignorant 
of the latest findings of modern critical methods, the most re- 
cent historical and archzological results and the very newest 
speculations that are being persistently urged upon public at- 
tention. 

The editors display the usual condescension and ex-cathedra 
cock-suredness of their class. It may be with extreme difficulty 
that an ordinary man who still holds to some old-fashioned 
views about the Bible, can accommodate himself to such heights 
of hypothetical speculation as have been attained by such men 
as Canon Cheyne and Dr. Black. He should, however, be 
grateful for the gracious attitude constantly manifested toward 
the feebleness and slowness of his critical and religious move- 
ments by these gentlemen of the new “Encyclopedia Biblica.” 
They are good enough to assure us that they have “no desire 
to ‘boycott’ moderate criticism when applied by a critic who, 
either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has some- 
thing original to say,” and “that an ‘advanced’ critic cannot pos- 
sibly feel any arrogance towards his ‘moderate’ colleague,” be- 
cause he himself “probably held not very long ago views re- 
sembling those which the ‘moderate’ critic holds now.” 

But we find that the views advocated in the new work, are 
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not to go unchallenged and to pass current as sound scholarship 
even in the Anglican Church, of which the Encyclopedia editors 
are members. 

The Church Quarterly Review, in an exhaustive review sharply 
runs counter of certain of its conclusions. It points out that 
“much of the material in the Old Testament articles is spoilt by 
taking the accuracy of critical guesses for granted, and by as- 
sumptions instead of proofs in regard to many far-reaching the- 
ories of the processes which have been at work under divine 
guidance in the formation of the books of the Old Testament.” 
“We encounter,” it further says, “what are called results which 
seem to us to rest chiefly on the imagination of the writers, and 
which often betray a recklessness beyond the most advanced 
parts of Dr. Hasting’s work.” It charges that this new effor to 
set forth the results of the newest criticism “is full of most un- 
warrantable assumptions made over and over again without 
proof;”’ that it is likewise “full of the overweening confidence 
that sets the ingenious fancy of an individual against the sober 
tradition of the ages of the Spirit-guided Church;” that “even 
the critics themselves, it seems, are conscious of the unstable 
foothold afforded by the shifting sands of their own theories.”’ 

The radical and destructive character of these new and ad- 
vanced critical hypotheses will be illustrated by a few instances 
that may be selected from many. “The Encyclopedia article 
on the Acts of the Apostles, for example is given by a pro- 
nounced rationalist, Professor Schmiedel of Zurich. It is an 
elaborate article of twenty sections, which he opens with the re- 
mark that it may be regarded as certain that the ‘we’ sections 
of that book are not written by the same writer as the other parts, 
and makes the outrageous charges against the later compiler of de- 
liberately wishing to pass off the whole book as the work of an 
eye-witness, when it was not, and of treating the ‘we’ narrative 
freely in the process of combination. We may note again the 
statement that St. John ‘is only the eye-witness, not the author of 
the fourth Gospel; so, in like manner, in the Apocalypse we 
may have here and there a passage that can be traced to him 
but the book as a whole is not from his pen,’ together with the 
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significant assertion that “Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse all 
come from the same school.’ Professor Charles undertakes 
Apocalyptic Literature, and after ninety-six sections of very 
learned material concludes with the remark that ‘some of these 
judgments are symply hypotheses; there is still room for in- 
definite study on these questions.’ ” 

The same radical and destructive tendency is manifest in the 
recently published Biblical Introduction by Professors Bennet 
and Adeney. It is evinced in the former writer’s treatment of 
the book of the prophet Isaiah. He is not content with a ‘first 
Isaiah’ for chapters I—XXXIX., and a second for the remain- 
der of the book, but imagines that he finds three groups of later 
additions and an historical appendix in the first part which are 
not by Isaiah ; and the second part he divides between an exilic 
deutero-Isaiah and an imaginary and possibly complex “trito- 
Isaiah, the author or authors of a collection of post-exilic 
prophecies. 

As for Abraham, Prof. Cheyne regards part of the narrative 
as describing not so much an historical personage as an ideal 
type of character, part again as a result of very free treatment 
of the traditional material, and part as the historical kernel of 
the story, though containing allusions to more than one person. 
Remembering what the New Testament contains about Abra- 
ham one feels like asking what is gained by accepting Professor 
Cheyne’s strange theories in the place of the living and actual 
figure of the patriarch who has been called “the father of the 
faithful.” The progenitor of the faithful could hardly have been 
an unsubstantial dream or fleeting shadow. 

The same critical radicalism comes to the front also in Dr. 
Cheyne’s book on “The Christian Use of the Psalms.’’ He is 
not satisfied with the present use of the Psalter in the Church 
of England, and thinks that there is an “urgent necessity for 
some speedy reform in the present use of psalms and Canticles.” 
In some of the psalms he finds verses that are “displeasing or 
even offensive” while in others “there is often as most readers 
will think an embarrassing incoherence.” “There is not a line 
in the Old Testament,” says the Canon of Rochester, “which 
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was spoken with a conscious reference to Christ.” The Mag- 
nificat appears to be a very worthy “expansion of biblical 
germs” which has “sweet associations,” although the prevalent 
belief that it was uttered by the Mother of our Lord, is “very 
doubtful.” There are some passages in “Imitation of Christ” 
which have “at least as much claim as many of the psalms to 
be sung in our churches,” and «there are some passages too of 
our best poets which can hardly be placed far below passages 
of the Bible in the quality of inspiration.” 

Pages of such citation might be adduced, all of which would 
show that modern advanced biblical criticism manifests a marked 
disposition to depreciate the Old Testament. Its tendency at 
the present time is to discredit the Old Testament writings, 
utterly undermining its authority, destroying its historicity, and 
seriously affecting the credibility of its writers by plainly insinu- 
ating the charge of foisting upon a credulous and uncritical 
public, documents purporting to belong to a previous age and 
alleged to have emanated from ancient and venerated names of 
past history. By such pious fraud they gained currency for 
their own composition and authority for their own deliverances. 

By way of compensation, we suppose, for the loss readers of 
the Bible thus sustain we are assured that the value of a docu- 
ment, credited by the moderately learned with inspiration, is 
entirely independent of its authorship. All this strikes us as a 
relapse into the ways of the older but completely vanquished 
Tibingen criticism. It is dogmatic and presumptuous in tone 
and totally disregardful of conclusions reached by some of the 
best accredited critical scholars of modern times. 





Modern times have registered many attempts to find a place 
for religion in a scheme of evolution. One of the most recent 
of these attempts is that of Mr. Henry Rutgen Marshall, in his 
book entitled “Instinct and Reason.” The author is well known 
as an expert among experts in psychology, a student who has 
won for himself by solid work a title to be listened to when he 
speaks on a subject which he has made his own. His book is 
full of clear criticisms, of helpful definitions, and suggestiveness, 
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so that the reading of it is attended with profit and pleasure. 
The evolution of the book is scientific evolution. Scientific 
evolution runs through the volume and leads up to the “Be re- 
ligious” injunction at the close. The effort of the gifted author, 
to locate religion simply as an instinct and to find the essence 
of morality alone in the restraints imposed by society, ends, 
as all such efforts end, indreary disappointment and failure. 

The London Church Review says in a really profound criticism 
of Mr. Marshal’s views: “Let a man be, however, an evolu- 
tionist with imported ideals, be a moralist with an ideal ethical 
field (p. 377), have tolerably definite notions of who the good 
man is (p. 375), be a patriot loving, with all her faults, his own 
social group, then, in the hour in which the ethical field is 
rushed by Tammany, the good man chased out of Wall Street, 
and the social group pulses no more with the instincts of Yale 
and Harvard, he will cry aloud in the market-place for ‘Religion’ 
to come to his rescue. Religion will not stir a step for his call- 
ing. i 

“The recognition that religion is indispensable may lead man 
to choose between two alternatives: he may cling to his philos- 
ophy and resign himself to the consequences; or he may cling 
to the religion and abandon the philosophy. Where neither 
course is open, he may attempt some compromise or adaptation, 
develop some theory of the essentials of religion compatible 
with the conclusions of the scientific faith. This last is the 
course taken in this volume. It repeats the old dead saws. 
The essence of religion, we are told, is restraint (p. 328). Its 
maxim is, Know thyself. This thought is said to be traceable 
in Schleiermacher’s ‘feeling of absolute de»endence,’ in Hegel's 
‘knowledge possessed by the finite mind of its nature as abso- 
lute mind, or in Kant’s ‘knowledge of our duties as Divine 
commands,’ or Martineau’s belief in a ‘Divine Mind and Will 
ruling the Universe’ (p. 329). The thought of them all is ‘the 
suppression of our fallible wills to what we conceive of as a 
higher will.’ Belief in a Deity, as usually found, is ‘an attach- 
ment to,’ a ‘coincidence of, not the essence of religious feeling ; 
this essence is found in the restraint of individualistic impulses 
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by racial ones. In this consists what Evolution calls ethics or 
morals, and this, if it go to the entire life and to all the ethic 
impulses, is religion. Religion is an impulse to give value to 
them all, or, in other words, is the old ‘Morality touched with 
Emotion’ (p. 329). We are ‘converted’ when we alter our 
moral code, when we follow the new one with enthusiasm, when 
we ascribe the change to a voice not our own within us.” 





Prof. O. G. Brown, D. D., Professor of Church History in 
Vanderbilt University, in an article in Zhe Methodist Review, 
the organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, agrees 
with the Ou¢look in looking upon the writings of the late Dr. 
Bruce, as constituting the most fruitful theological library pro- 
duced by any writer of our generation. “In many respects,” 
says Prof. Brown, “he has left behind him no equal.” While 
not disposed to minify the value of the work of Dr. Bruce, we 
cannot help thinking that there is some narrowness of outlook 
in this extravagant estimate. There is about the later writings 
of this gifted Scotchman a growing spirit of concession which 
marks a decreasing value in his theological products, as he grew 
older. His later works give some force to the wrong conception 
that the “Gospel for an age of doubt” should best be a doubt- 
ing or halting gospel. 





Edward Von Hartman the distinguished “Philosopher of the 
Unconscious,” is a keen observer of the signs of the times. He 
has recently spoken of the present religious outlook in a decid- 
edly optimistic way for a pessimist. His reflections have gained 
wide currency in English publications. Von Hartman thinks 
that there are many indications pointing toa revival of a felt 
religious need among the people. The symbolical character of 
the most recent art, the attention given theosophic, occult 
and spiritualistic phenomena; evangelical movements and the 
success of the Salvation Army ; the increasing religious coloring 
in the anti-Romish movement in Germany ; the growing acces- 
sions of Catholic priests to the Protestant Church in France— 
in all these, and other signs, he sees indications of a quickened 
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religious spirit. Among many good things said, we find this, 
“The present public is in many respects better educated and 
informed than that of any previous age; but in respect of re- 
ligious and philosophic insight it is marked by shocking super- 
ficiality and lack of culture, because both have remained too 
long under the contempt of the spirit of the age for the ordinary 
man to feel any need of acquiring historic and scientific knowl- 
edge in these domains. The result is a sad dilettantism among 
those who feel themselves called to teach the rest and a repul- 
sive incapacity of judgment among the masses, not only of the 
uneducated and half-educated, but also in the most highly edu- 
cated circles of society. The more trivial and useless the wis- 
dom proclaimed by wandering speakers and writers the more 
intelligent and worthy of approval it appears to hearers and 
readers, regardless of its being often enough only ancient errors 
that are warmed over for them or sentimental phraseology and 
hashed up ideas that are served up again. There is only one 
remedy for these evils; the public must again, following the 
lead of educated men, acquire more culture also in the domain 
of religion, in order to increase its capacity to judge and be able 
to see through and reject what is useless and untenable. That 
such culture could be philosophical and theological is hardly 
probable in view of the still prevalent agnosticism, but respect 
for historic research is still great enough to make a way for his- 
toric culture in the field of religion, if such research took popu- 
lar forms and were possible without too much loss of time.” 





To the Journal of Theological Studies published by the Mac- 
millan Co., in London and New York, the Rev. F. R. Tennant 
contributes a thoughtful paper on “The Theological Signifi- 
cance of Tendencies in Natural Philosophy.” The object of 
Tennant’s essay is to endeavor to give some account of these 
movements or tendencies of thought involved in the alleged 
controversy or conflict between theology and science. His con- 
clusion is as follows: “It will scarcely be necessary at the end 
of this paper to indicate more fully than has here and there been 
limited the significance for theology of the tendencies of thought 
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with which it has endeavored to deal. They will doubtless be 
sufficiently obvious. It need only be added that movements 
converging from several sides, and largely from within science 
itself, point to an inevitable tendency of Natural Philosophy in 
a spirtualistic direction. It is a step certainly, but still a com- 
paratively easy step, from Spiritualism to Theism. The move 
ments here described have therefore a deeper significance than 
the removal of materialistic or naturalistic views long potent as 
obstacles of theology, though there would be much to be thank- 
ful for in that they suggest and point to a reconstruction of Nat- 
ural Theology on spiritualistic lines, such as perhaps will perma- 
nently affect its relations and attitude to Natural and Rational 
Theology.” 





The Theological Quarterly published by the Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri contains a valuable contribution to Historical The- 
ology, in an article written by Prof. Graebner and entitled “An 
Abused Dictum of St. Augustine.” The abused dictum which has 
recently been misused by Cardinal Vaughan is this: “Ago vero 
evangelio non crederem, nisi me Catholicae Ecclesiae commoveret 
auctoritas.” A translation, which seems to have been made by 
the Cardinal, is thus given “I should not believe in the truth of 
Scripture unless the authority of the Catholic Church so bade 
me.” Prof. Graebner shows that it is a familiar argument with 
St. Augustine to maintain the authenticity of the canonical 
Scriptures as established by the testimony of the primitive 
Church, and that in this sense only does he claim the authority 
of the Church in behalf of the canonical Scriptures as compared 
with spurious sacred books which claimed credence and apos- 
tolic dignity or divine authority while they failed to establish 
their authenticity and their canonical recognition by the same 
Church which recognized the canonical Scriptures as the inspired 
writings of Moses and the Prophets, the Apostles and Evangel- 
ists. Concerning the Romish abuse of this saying of Augus- 
tine this is said: “We know that the Romanists were rebuked 
five centuries ago by one of their most learned and influential 
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men of his day, Gerson, the great Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, tor their abuse of this saying of Augustine, whose doc- 
trine of the divine authority of the Scriptures is not based upon 
the authority of the Church, but upon his doctrine of the in 
spiration of Scripture, which might also be exhibited by many 
passages from his works. Augustine holds the Scriptures to be 
the word of God: and the word of God cannot receive its 
authority from the Church as the creator cannot receive his 
authority from the creature he has made.” 





In the Presbyterian and Reformed Review Professor Henry C. 
Minton contributes a fine and scholarly article on “Author- 
ity in Religion.” Contending claims are urged by the advo- 
cates of the various theories as to the seat of authority. The 
reason, the Church and the Bible, each has its advocates, while 
there are some who would make out a case by coordinating all 
these as the channel of God’s truth to man. Romanists exalt 
a corporate Church with its continuous revelation: Protestants 
revere the Scriptures as the sacred oracles, while Rationalists 
make the reason in man the source of his knowledge of relig- 
ious things. If the purely rationalistic position can be main- 
tained then a special revelation is unnecessary and absurd. 
Speaking of this latter Prof. Minton well says: “No greater 
mistake can be made than to regard the reason as snubbed and 
dishonored by such a revelation from God Indeed it at once 
addresses itself to that reason; it lays its evidences and presents 
its testimony before its court. It assumes that reason in man 
is identical with reason in God, from whom the revelation comes. 
It comes not crushing, but enlightening man’s reason; not 
bruising but assisting it. It is because man is unable to grasp 
and find out the mighty truth of God that God reveals to man 
the treasure of his word. On this subject a few important points 
that are often overlooked are worthy of careful consideration. 
1. The rational faculty in man is honored in that such a revel- 
ation is addressed to him. 2. The judicium contradictionis, the 
right to reject whatever is contradictory either in itself or to 
other known truth, is fully and freely accorded to man. 3. The 
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reason in man is not the origin but only the organ of truth 
which he knows. 4. The so-called truths of the reason are 
those for which it,is indebted to revelation as their source: and 
indeed—especially in Christian lands and ages, where admittedly 
the loftiest truths prevail—to this special revelation. 5. It is 
fully granted that the content of every revelation, in order that 
the design of it may be accomplished, must conform to the 
standards of right reason and must take its place under the cat- 
egories of human knowledge.” 





In an article on “The Church” in the Bibhotheca Sacra, a 
timely truth well stated, is quoted from Dr. C. C. Tiffany: “In 
comparison with the dissentions of Protestantism, the bitter dis- 
cords of the Roman Church compare like a blare of trumpets to 
the murmur of flutes. There is an external unity of law, but 
dissonance of thought and purpose which the most divergent 
sects of Protestantism cannot equal. The unity is the unity of 
the letter, which killeth, not that of the spirit which giveth life. 
Submission to authority is its keynote, not the kindly codpera- 
tion of varying forces toward one great end.” 


II. 
GERMAN. 
By Rev. S. GrinG HEFELBOWER, A. M. 


Seeberg’s Review of the second half of the century in the 
“Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift” for February of this year, is as fol- 
lows : 

16. The great political and social movements of the latter 
half of the century, z. ¢., the struggle for greater freedom and 
the rise of the empire, and the wonderful progress in manufac- 
ture and trade, undoubtedly exercised a great influence on 
church life. “The practical tendency penetrated it.” 

17. The wonderful progress in natural science and the liberal 
arts, which characterized the age, led to the common convic- 
tion that “the material was the real and useful.” “That is 
rationalism. As a theoretical system it was overcome quickly.” 
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The desire for speculation and the courage to indulge in it dis- 
appeared rapidly in the second half of the century. Confidence 
in metaphysics waned. Criticism entered almost every field of 
learning. The reign of Hegel in theology was broken. The- 
ology and philosophy were separated. Yet there were certain 
representatives of the old idealism and a few of an idealism of 
a more modern type. The great danger of the age was practi- 
cal materialism. ‘Theoretical materialism has departed, but it 
has sent in its place seven other spirits that are seven fold more 
harmful than it was!” that bring ruin and devastation wherever 
they go. Their polluting touch is felt in “faith, and patriotism, 
in morality and marriage, and in the rearing of children.” 

18. The complaint is heard that science has aided this 
materialistic way of thinking. This is true inasense. But 
taken more exactly science does not make history but follows 
it. It was natural that in an age of great political movements 
the powers that work in history should demand attention. Con- 
sequently social science advanced with giant strides, and though 
there were many things in it “incomplete, one-sided and warped” 
it has been of great use to man. In recent years the natural 
sciences undoubtedly hold the chief place in the intellectual life 
of the nation, because of the practical benefits they bring. 
Their motto is, “nil verum nisi quod prodest.” The favorite 
dogma of the day, the Darwinian theory of development, we 
leave to the critics of natural science who are emphasizing more 
and more its hypothetical character. The common application 
of this theory to history, and especially to the history of re- 
ligion, is very misleading, for the ideal factors of history “can- 
not be explained as products of development.” There is 
present in these prevailing conceptions not only Darwinian 
materialism but also Hegelian idealism. Hegel gave us the idea 
that “all being is a becoming according to law, 2. ¢., a continuous 
development.” 

19. Schopenhauer’s bald pessimism which was based on the 
doctrine that will was at the foundation of everything, was fol- 
lowed by the similar teachings of von Hartmann. Nitzsche’s 
wild and effeminate speculations were also telt in this period. 
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20. During this half century all classes became more or less 
informed along all lines. Culture and general information were 
put within reach of the masses. This exerted a great influence 
upon the course of events in the history of the nation. The 
complaint is made that realism, though it has produced much 
that is good in literature and art, is also responsible for much 
moral filth. Along these lines the present must be regarded as 
an age of transition. 

21. The Church does not have the power it formerly had. 
At the beginning of the century the great mass of the people 
were still churchly. Much of the present day thought is hostile 
to the Church. The vast majority are ‘indifferent to religious 
things. And when they think of Christianity they stumble at 
theoretical details. The ignorance of our religion is appalling. 
It would seem that the time for a prophet has come. Preach- 
ing has degenerated greatly. Yet we have good reason to be 
hopeful. 

22. The religious instruction of the young is poor compared 
with what it should be, which accounts for a part of this ignor- 
ance. Catechization does not suffice. 

23. The administration of the affairs of the Church (though 
it has ceased to be an arm of the state) is yet in a period of 
transition. 

24. The power of the Church is the gospel in the sense of 
the Reformation. However, in spite of the victory for evangeli- 
cal faith in the first decades of this century, the old rationalism, 
continued and made itself felt from time to time. An associa- 
tion (Protestantenverein) was formed, which for a while exer- 
cised considerable power, but its influence waned. It appears 
in the controversy concerning the Apostolicum. The sects 
(Methodists and Baptists) influenced the church life more than its 
theology, though in some thing they sought to correct and im- 
prove its doctrine. But all that men claim to have learned from 
Methodism they could have learned from Luther. And that 
which this sect has that is not found in Luther is generally bad. 

25. In doctrinal theology Philippi and others attempted a 
reproduction of the 17th century dogmatics. This school is 
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dead. Then there was the Biblical Dogmatics of Beck and his 
followers whose last representative was Keubel The chief ad- 
votates of the liberal theology were Strauss, Biedermann, 
Schweitzer, I.ipsius and Pfleiderer, who aimed at the reconcilia- 
tion of Chisitianity and culture, of revelation and speculation 
and at the resolution of dogmas into general speculative truths. 

26. The orthodox elements centered in the “union” or in the 
confession and in common held to the authority of Scripture 
and to dogma. They learned from Schleiermacher not only 
religious elements but also a regard for doctrines as churchly. 

The “Mediating Theology,” which had its beginning about 
1830, at first tried to do away with confessional difference. 
The leaders were Julius Mueller, Dorner, Martensen, J. P. 
Lange, Tholuck and above all R. Rothe. They really did not 
deserve the name “mediating,” for they were positive men, who 
preserved to theology its scientific character and held it in the 
right relation to modern culture. 

27. In conservative circles the notion prevailed more and 
more that confessionalism in theology was to be won inwardly 


and that it was not bound to the old orthodox systems. The 


Erlangen theology showed this in its subjective starting point 
for dogmatics. Its goal was strict confessionalism. But its 
method was very different from that of the old systems. Von 
Hofmann was the founder of this school, and though many of 
his views are not held now, his influence still lives as a powerful 
factor in theology. Thomasius and Luthardt, though indepen- 
dent of him in many things belong to this school. Frank was 
its greatest dogmatician. In everything he received his impulse 
from Von Hofmann, but in many doctrines he followed his own 
independent course. “With wonderful talent for systematizing 
he developed his thoughts in detail. But he was also careful to 
approach in them the churchly doctrines, although he always 
emphasized strongly the freedom of investigation.” 

28. Next to Schleiermacher the greatest dogmatician of the 
century was Albrecht Ritschl, who, though to a great extent 
original and independent, absorbed many things from such di- 
verse sources as Schleiermacher, Baur and Von Hofmann and by 
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his wonderful learning wrought them into that system which 
bears his name. His method was similar to Von Hofmann’s 
but his conclusions were very different. Men at once hailed 
this as a “new dogma” fraught with great blessings for the 
Church. Science and dogma would be reconciled. During the 
last decades of this century the cry was: “For or against 
Ritschl?” But the hope proved to be vain. Ritschlianism has 
its zenith both in development and influence behind it, and not 
even the beginnings of the expected change have appeared. 
Many followed after it. But now they must turn away either 
to the right or to the left. “Both Ritschl and Von Hofmann 
go back to the impulses received from Schleiermacher. After 
all, this is the history of the systematic theology of the century, 
Schleiermacher’s ideas triumphed, but in such a way that they 
were always brought over more energetically into that which 
was positive and churchly.” Thus in the field of dogmatics the 
century closes with questions: “How shall we teach old 
thought,” is still asked. Perhaps the cry, “back to Luther” 
hints at an answer. But this comes from a “proper understand- 
ing of history.” 

“A dogmatik that does not merely admit this historical 
sense but energetically demands it, a dogmatik that is thoroughly 
biblical and positive and therefore through and through religious 
and practical, a dogmatik that is not afraid of the stern conse- 
quence of thoughts and that is also able to assist the sermon, 
will be the dogmatik of the future. May our generation see it.” 

29. During this period the New Testament has been studied 
thoroughly. Great commentaries have appeared. Von Hof- 
mann’s was epoch making. The life of Christ and the apos- 
tolic age have been gone over carefully time and time again. 
New Testament theology also received much attention. But 
the chief interest centered in the questions of introduction 
raised by Baur. His positions are now given up almost uni- 
versally. Zahn’s recent Introduction is the greatest reply to him 
and stands as a boundary stone in the history of this New Tes- 
tament science. In the Old Testament Wellhausen’s questions 
have not been answered. Everything is chaos. There is no 
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generally accepted result. However, it looks as if that concep- 
tion of the Old Testament that Hengstenberg and Keil advo- 
cated is overcome and that historical criticism is here to stay. 

30. In church history the idea of development influenced 
many minds. This period marks a great advance in our know- 
ledge of every age of thc Church. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
men like Kostlin, Kolde, Dieckhoff, Plitt, Th. Harnack, Kawe- 
rau, Brieger, Tschackert, ef. a/., have written on the Reformation 
and kindred themes, that period has no such masterpiece as 
Hauck on the Middle Ages, or Ad. Harnack and above all 
Zahn on the Early Church. 

This age has also been very fruitful in important contribu- 
tions to the history of doctrine, for which Baur gave the chief 
impulse. Thomasius’ great work marked an epoch. Accord- 
ing to him. “the goal of doctrinal development is Lutheranism.” 
Ritschl, in his great work, made Lutheranism not the last link 
in the chain (Thomasius) but rather the first link. Ad. Har- 
nack’s text-book had as its guiding star the principle that all 
“dogma is a conception of the Greek spirit on the basis of the 
gospel.”” Seeberg’s text-book follows this principle: “Dogmas 
are not true because they are accepted by Lutheranism. But 
they are also not untrue because they are conceived in Hellenistic 
forms of thought.” 

31. The history of the practical side of Christianity during 
this period is perhaps the brightest page in the history of this 
century. 

32. The 20th century is born amid the clouds of “Social 
Democracy.” And its ideals foster an irreverent disrespect for 
history, religion and all authority. Some progress has been 
made toward solving the problem but there is a great deal that 
this century leaves as an unpromising legacy to the coming 
generations. 

33. In 1854 Rome promulgated the doctrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, and in 1870 that of Papal Infallibility. Soon 
after this she lost her political power. Yet it must be said that 
along lines of external development Rome has steadily ad- 
vanced. But there has been an inward decline that is propor- 
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tionately great. The fruits of the Spirit are lacking. It is true 
she is overcoming the world, but she is doing it with worldly 
weapons. 

Thus the new century finds us with unanswered questions in 
almost every field. The enemies of Christianity are more pro- 
nounced in their opposition, but the Church has a clearer and 
more powerful sense of its duties in the world. It will be given 
some of us to labor in the new age—let us remember that all 
change in course of events is from God and will in some way 
serve his kingdom and that man’s greatest inheritance is faith, 
the feeling and experience of the authority and power of the 
living God, which it is our duty to maintain. 

Budde of Strassburg recently published a pamphlet on the 
so-called Ebed-Jahveh songs of Deutero-Isaiah, in which he 
takes a very decided stand against the widely accepted theory of 
Duhm, that these parts are to be excluded from the text and 
that the servant himself, as mentioned in these passages, is to 
be regarded as an individual. Giesbrecht, Schmend and a num- 
ber of others hold essentially the same position. Prof. von 
Orelli, in a review of Budde’s pamphlet, assents very heartily to 
his assertion that chapters 40-55 area part of Deutero-Isaiah 
and not an interpolation, but claims that the assertion that the 
“Servant of the Lord” is nowhere other than the Children of 
Israel is not and cannot be proved. Budde teaches that the 
conception of “The Servant of the Lord” was formed from the 
calling or office of Israel as a people. According to von Ofelli 
the author did not abide by this conclusion “but deepened it 
into the conception of the servant of Jehovah as one who is the 
chosen instrument of the Lord and brings to full realization the 
thoughts that he had deposited in Israel.” In these passages 
the figure that appears to the reader is that of a personal indi- 
vidual whose peculiarities and activities could not be ascribed 
to an entire people. And further: “The Servant of the Lord” 
distinguishes himself most plainly from the empirical people of 
Israel when he enters into sharp opposition to it or when it is 
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represented as the chief object of his mission and activity. Ac- 
cording to von Orelli, Budde, in attempting to explain away 
these difficulties, uses far-fetched theories and forces the text till 
it yields him what he wants. 

Lic. Fuellkrug’s larger pamphlet that appeared several 
months before Budde’s is more conservative. With Budde he 
rejects the theory of interpolation. But he is just as positive 
in rejecting that interpretation of these passages which would 
make “The Servant of the Lord” the people of Israel and 
nothing more. He believes that the writer had in mind some 
martyr of his own or former times and pictured his sufferings 
but in a prophetic way; “thus narrative of real events and pro- 
phetic glances toward the future alternate.” We have therefore 
genuine prophecy whose biblical theological meaning is very 
great. The entire passage as we have it was written after the 
return from exile by Deutero-Isaiah. 





Professors Schlatter and Cremer, in their series of “Contribu- 
tions to the Advancement of Christian Theology,” published an 
interesting essay by Paul Wurm on “Riligious-historical para- 
lels to the Old Testament.” In the introductory. paragraph he 
discusses the question, “why is the science of religion always 
treated from philosophical or speculative standpoints and not 
from the theological points of view, why everything of late is 

’ placed under the jurisdiction of the theory of evolution without 
even venturing an earnest attempt at testing the biblical view of 
the being and genesis of religion by the material at hand? 
“The author then contrasts the primitive forms of religion ac- 
cording to the Bible and evolution and thereby shows the de- 
cided superiority of the former. Inthe third chapter he con- 
cludes that the ancient giving of the law in Israel must have 
conveyed a great deal more than the very small residuum that 
modern criticism leaves us. In the last chapter Christianity is 
presented as the “only redeeming universal religion.” Among 
other things he calls attention to the fact that in Mohammed 
such a Messias came as the false Messianic hope of the Jews 
yearned for. 
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In Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament 
Bertholet contributes the volume on Ruth, in which he repre- 
sents the writing of the book as the result of a tendency. By 
the example of David, among whose ancestors was a Moabitish 
woman, a strong veto was entered against the severe treatment 
of mixed marriages that was demanded in Ezra IX. and X. and 
in Nehemiah XIII, 23 ef. sg. The book is accordingly a plea 
for tolerance. 

In this'same Commentary Budde treats Lamentations. He 
regards chapters III. and IV. as the oldest portions of the book 
and ascribes them to one author who lived about the time of 
the fall of Jerusalem and wrote them (more likely in Palestine 
than in Babylonia) some time after misfortune overtook some 
patriot. The first chapter is weaker in form but is more ad- 
vanced it its religious conceptions and gives expression to the 
feeling of penitence that is dated after the exile. It is more or 
less dependent upon Deutero-Isaiah and was written about 530 
B. C. or perhaps a little later. The fifth chapter is really not a 
lamentation. It pictures the frame of mind of those Jews that 
remained behind in Palestine, and was written about 550 B. C. 
The third chapter is really the newest portion of the book and 
springs from about the third century B. C. 

In Nowack’s series of O. T. commentaries Siegfried makes the 
contribution on Ecclesiastes. The most striking novelty in 
this work is his attempt to prove the book to be a literary mo- 
saic whose component parts he essays to distinguish. Some 
pessimistic philosopher wrote a pessimistic treatise in which he 
contests the rightness of the traditional Jewish faith and con- 
cludes that “all is vanity.” All striving after wisdom is there- 
fore purposeless. This unbiblical pessimism can be explained 
only by assuming the influence of Grecian philosophy, probably 
that of Stoicism. The name Solomon that was attached to this 
fundamental writing saved it. Then another wrote who was a 
happy dispositioned man, a friend of pleasure. There was a 
third contributor. And then there was a fourth contributor who 
tried to redeem the wisdom of the first writer from the con- 
tempt in which it was held. A fifth contribution was made by 
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some one before the final redactor edited the book. Wilder- 
boer, who writes on this book in Marti’s Commentary, makes 
it rather “the honest confession of an honest man who doubts 
much that other persons easily believe but who, for this reason, 
is not ready to yield the faith of his childhood.” Both writers 
agree in finding plain traces of Grecian philosophy in the book 
as we now have it. 

Wilderboer contributes the volume on Esther in Marti’s Com- 
mentary. He advocates the long-established theory as to the 
purpose of the book, that it was written to explain the origin of 
the Feast of Purim. But Wilderboer departs from many of his 
brother critics in tracing the Esther legends to a primitive Bab- 
ylonian—Elamitish epos. Esther is traced back to Isthar, Mor- 
decai to Marduk and Haman to Humman, the national god of 
the Elamites. In Babylonia at New Year the was a feast that 
celebrated a certain victory of Marduk. Whiie the Jews were 
in Babylonia they learned to know this feast “and spread over it 
a Jewish mantle” and it became the Feast of Purim. There are 
also traces of the Persian New Year feast to be found in the 
Jewish Purim. : 





At the Meissen Conference, May 14th and 15th, Prof. Riet- 
schel of Leipzig discussed the necessity of a union of the Ger- 
man evangelical state churches. The necessity arises from the 
growth of the Roman Catholic Church, the parliamentary law- 
making, which is often very injurious to the evangelical cause, 
the presence of the sects and the pressing need of an evangeli- 
cal nurture in the colonies. But care must be exercised in form- 
ing this union that the thought of a German national church 
may not appear. General altar fellowship should not be oblig- 
atory. There should be no union in constitution, no union in 
cultus, no union in confession. It should be a voluntary con- 
federation with full independence of the several state churches 
in the things just mentioned. The address was well received 
and resolutions were adopted looking toward a furtherance of 
the plans suggested. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 
Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches. By Stephen L. Baldwin, 

D.D. pp. 272. $1.00. 

This volume is a very valuable hand-book on Foreign Missions. The 
author was well qualified to write such a work from his long familiarity 
with missionary operations. His own prefatory note is a very excellent 
epitome of what he has done. The object of the volume, he tells us, 
is, “to present some of the principles which underlie the missionary 
work of Protestantism, to discriminate between conceptions of mission- 
ary work that are true and those that are false, to consider the call and 
the qualifications of the missionaries, briefly to treat of some of the 
methods by which the missionary work of the Church is managed, and 
to give brief outline summaries of the work of the numerous societies 
engaged in it.’’ Dr. Baldwin has collected and condensed into a few 
pages a wealth of missionary information appending carefully prepared 
statistical tables. He is to be congratulated on giving Protestant read- 
ers an excellent hand-book. H. C. ALLEMAN. 


Christ Came Again. The Parousia of Christ a Past Event, the King- 
dom of Christ a Present Fact, with a Consistent Eschatology. By 
William S. Urmy, D. D. pp. 394. $1.25. 

The purpose of this volume is explained by its sub-title. The author 
holds, and seeks to prove, that the ‘‘Parousia,’’ so often spoken of in 
the New Testament, ‘‘took place about the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem.’’ This he proceeds to argue from the words of Christ and 
his apostles, from the great eschatological discourse of our Lord and 
from the Apocalypse. The author lays down his own premises—our 
Lord spoke of ome event, not two; the personal hopes of the apostles 
of an early coming of the Lord were fulfilled; the Apocalypse speaks 
of events which are now past—and then advances to a logical develop- 
ment of his system. Nineteen chapters, two-thirds of the book, are 
devoted to the exposition of this ‘‘Preterist’’ theory of the eschatological 
Scriptures. Of course the entire eschatological sysiem commonly ac- 
cepted is reconstructed. ‘The resurrection’’ occurs at death and is im- 
mediately followed by the ‘‘judgment,’’ which is neither future nor gen- 
eral. The millenium, also, he claims is past and “the new Jerusalem 
is the triumphant church of the Lord Jesus Christ’’—on earth, not ‘in 
its glorified condition."” The volume has the advantages of clearness, 
conciseness, logical arrangement. H. C. ALLEMAN. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Life of Fesus of Nazareth. A study by Rush Rhees, Prof. of 
New Testament Interpretated in the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. With map. 320 pages. Cloth bound. Price $1.25 net. 

This is Vol. VII. of the ‘Historical Series for Bible Students.’ The 
author has not attempted to add another biography of Jesus to the 
wealth of literature on that subject; he has rather produced a study 
which is to be supplemental to the reading of the four Gospels. Ina 
consideration of the Bible story of Christ, certain questions of vital in- 
terest are presented. These the author seeks to answer in an unargu- 
mentative way and without technical discussion. Students are some- 
times disposed to approach Scripture from their own doctrinal positions. 
On such questions, the book takes a non-committal attitude, and per- 
sonal theories are not intruded. As the apostles knew Christ first asa 
man, and gradually progressed from the human to the divine as he re- 
vealed himself to them, so the author presents to the mind the Man 
Jesus, and then, as the Gospel story proceeds, God revealed in Christ. 
The personal Lord is brought before the reader, not an accepted doc- 
trine. The matter of the book is divided into numbered sections, thus 
making it an admirable assistant in the Bible class. A valuable appen- 
dix furnishes references for more extended study. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


Faith and Sight: Essays on the ‘Relation of Agnosticism to The- 
ology.’? By William Pierson Merrill. pp. 175. Price $1.00. 

If this is the work of an American layman, which I fancy it is, then 
it is a very happy sign of the times. England has scores of laymen 
who have written learnedly and interestingly on religious subjects but 
it must be confessed that in the way of theological writing the laymen 
of America have made but slight contribution to our apologetic and 
constructive theology. 

Mr. Merrill has given us in these eleven short essays a highly im- 
portant and interesting treatment of a vital and timely problem z. «¢., 
the relation of a legitimate agnosticism in the scientific interpretation 
of the universe, to the religious and Biblical method of accounting for 
the cosmic and psychical facts of existence. There is much that is ad- 
mirable both in the spirit, purpose and writing of his thought-provok- 
ing book, but there are two fundamental points from which I must dis- 
sent. First, he certainly concedes far too much to the agnostic position 
in its denial of our ability to apprehend the nature and work of God. 
Recognizing as he does the three types as illustrated by Huxley, Dar- 
win and Arnold, he says of the attitude in general: ‘The agnostic’s 
position may be fairly stated thus: positively, that there is an infinite 
and eternal energy from which al! things proceed, and which makes for 
righteousness; negatively, that no more absolute knowledge can be had 
of this energy than its existence and its tendency. It denies that we 
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can predicate of it will, intelligence, or emotion; declares in a word, 
that while we can know ¢hat¢ God is, we never can know what God is, 
for all our means of knowledge fall short.’”” * * * ‘Every attempt 
on our part to define God beyond the agnostic conception issues in con- 
tradiction and inconsistency.”’ 

One feels in reading such a surrender that our author has failed in 
maintaining a splendid defence at two points. He certainly does not 
know the best which has been written on the doctrine of the “relativity 
of knowledge.’’ I venture to say he has not studied the position of 
Dr. John Caird in his Philosophy of Religion. This is no place to 
shatter the destructive claims of Spencer’s doctrine of relativity, but 
any man of metaphysical cast who will follow Dr. Caird through the 
first three chapters of his book must logically reach his decision— 
“The proper conclusion from the doctrine of relativity as held by Mr. 
Spencer and kindred writers, is, not that the Absolute is unknowable, 
but that no such being exists, or, what comes to the same thing, that 
the assertion of its existence is meaningless,’’ and for Dr. Caird’s own 
position: ‘It is because we conceive of the unknown not as ‘a mys- 
tery absolutely and forever beyond our comprehension,’ but, as contain- 
ing more of what is admirable to us than we can grasp, because our in- 
telligence is confronted by an object which is immesurably above it in 
its own line, that there is awakened within us a sense of our own little- 
ness in contrast with its greatness.’’ If I dare formulate my own 
reply in propositions I would say 1. The notion of finitude implies the 
fact oftan infinite. 2. God can not be less than a person—personality 
being the highest thing we know of in existence. 3. God can not be 
less than a holy being—the source of all finite righteousness. 4. God 
can not be less than human love—for he is the fount of all social affec- 
tion. 5. Because I can not fully comprehend him, that does not debar a 
large apprehension of his being and purpose. One feels indeed that 
Mr. Merrill would be further profited by a rigorous study of modern 
theism under a competent master. 

Secondly, I am sure he has confused the function of what he is pleased 
to call ‘‘subjective theology with philosophy of a certain type,’’ and ig- 
nores the historical basis of essential Christianity. For instance I do 
not like his designation of theology. ‘‘The true function of theology 
may be thus stated: So to interpret the facts which science discloses 
as to afford a rational basis for the religious instinct.’’ Certainly this 
leaves out of the count the most important material of Christian theol- 
ogy. The omission of the historical facts—the Incarnation of the 
Eternal Word in Jesus Christ, his words, his vicarious suffering and ex- 
piatory death. His resurrection, ascension and gift of the Holy Spirit 
are data which no theologian can ignore in justifying the religious in- 
stinct and religious history of the race. Revelation is as rational, from 
a psychological point of view, as the inductive method in the scientific 
investigation of fossils. As Dr. Caird says: ‘A God who does not re 
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veal himself ceases to be God.’’ It is true as Mr. Merrill contends that 
the ‘‘subjective’’ theology has often failed to appreciate and accept the 
proven facts of the ‘‘objective’’ theologian—the agnostic. It is true 
the religious dogmatist has not ‘‘deanthropomorphized” his notions of 
the Deity as rapidly as the march of science and a “spiritual anthropor- 
morphism”’ demands. But the divorce which he establishes between 
the rationalizing function of the soul and its faith function is unsatisfac- 
tory. They are forever joined together in the life of every well-bal- 
anced soul. 

He claims that the modern poets Browning and Tennysonare the true 
theologians of our era, though equisitively written chapters hardly sat- 
isfy the philosophic convictions of a Christian thinker. 

E. H. DELK. 


Luther and the German Reformation. By Thomas M. Linsday, D. D., 
Professor of Church History, F.C. College, Glasgow. 12mo. pp. 
XXII. and 300. 1900. $1.25. 

This book belongs to ‘‘The World’s Epoch-Makers”’ series, edited by 
Oliphant Smeaton. The volumes entitled ‘Cranmer and the English 
Reformation,” and ‘‘Wesley and Methodism,’’ and this one are all of 
the series that have been yet published—a series so arranged as to pre- 
sent the biographies and achievements of the world’s chief heroes of 
thought and action. 

The book before us is a work of genuine historical merit. If it does 
not present anything new, it yet presents much ina new light, and causes 
the whole drama of the Reformation to pass before us in a beautiful 
pamoramic view. The book reminds us very much of the Worms Mon- 
ument. Luther is the central figure, but his supporters and followers 
are gathered around him in symbolical and real relations. The whole 
picture seems instinct with life. Men and women appear to speak and 
act in our presence, and they. all appear very human. Even Luther 
himself, ‘‘this king among men,”’ is viewed as a man, and not asa demi- 
god. But as exhibited in this book he is pre-eminently the man of ac- 
tion, rather than the man of thought—the man that sweeps away old 
traditions and tears down tottering systems and erects a monumental 
structure on tried foundations We have less of Luther as the theolo- 
gian, the preacher, the poet than usual, ralatively more of Luther as 
the master spirit and intrepid leader of ‘the German Reformation,” for 
this book is not a biography of Luther, but rather an exhibition of Lu- 
ther in his connection with ‘the greatest revolution which Western 
Europe has ever seen.’’ Hence we have here graphic descriptions of 
the corruptions of the Church in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and of the political and social revolts that characterized the per- 
iod. 

What impresses us particularly as the author’s intimate acquaintance 
with all the conditions of Germany in the sixteenth century. He has 
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so to speak, crept back into the very period of which he writes, and 
thence unfolds the scene of the German Reformation, and does not 
merely write about it. Hence as a life of Luther and as a history of 
the German Reformation, combined, the book fully vindicates its right to 
exist, and to have a place in the series of which it forms a part. 

And yet the work is not perfect. Luther’s relations to the Diet of 
Augsburg, and to the Augsburg Confession, are not adequately de- 
scribed ; and the last ten or fifteen years of Luther’s life and activity 
are too meagerly represented. On p. 47, Melanchthon is represented 
as “brought from Erfurt.’’ It should be, Tiibingen. On p. 55, Albert 
of Brandenburg (not ‘‘berg’’) is said to have ‘‘been archbishop of 
Magdeburg.”” He was at that time archbishop of Magdeburg as well 
as of Maintz. P. 75: Luther was summoned to present himself at 
Rome in sixty, not ‘sixteen’? days; and Luther was not the official 
head of the University of Wittenberg in the summer of 1518. P. 215: 
There is no evidence that the Marburg Articles were presented to the 
Elector at Torgau in 1530. Neither were Luther and Melanchthon 
“busied at Coburg * * * in drafting a Confession.’’’ At Coburg 
an *‘Apology’ was drafted. The idea of a ‘‘Confession’’ came only 
after the electoral party had reached Augsburg, May 2nd. P 254: 
Maurice, Duke of Saxony, was not “the nephew,’’ but the cousin and 
son-in-law of the wife of Philip of Hesse, who was Landgrave, not 
*‘Margrave,”’ p. 255. P.277: It not true that the Torgau Articles 
were compiled by Luther, Melanchthon, Justus Jonas, Bugenhagen, 
and presented to the elector at Torgau. It is universally agreed among 
learned men, as has been shown in the Lutheran Quarterly, that the 
“so-called Torgau Articles’ are the work of Melanchthon. Neither is 
it true that the Augsburg Confession was ‘‘revised by Luther.’’ Prior 
to its delivery Luther saw only der erste Entwaurf of the Confession, 
and refrained from making any changes init. Philip of Hesse made no 
‘“‘protest against Article X. on the Lord’s Supper in the /#variaia.”’ 
He did express some dissatisfaction with the article, however. P.279: 
schmalkald Articles in 1537, not in “‘1557."" Bonus dormitat Homerus. 
The book, though marred by these and similar inaccuracies, is one of 
the most sympathetic, intelligent, and appreciative popular treatises on 
Luther and the German Reformation that has come to our knowledge. 
It ought to have a place on the book-shelves of every Lutheran. More 
than any other book of its kind it “sets Luther in the environment of 
the common social life of his time.’’ J. W. RICHARD. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

The Conception of Immortality. By Josiah Royce, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy at Harvard University, and Ingersoll Lecturer 
for 1899. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1900. Price $1.00. 

We welcome this little volume, which comes as the Ingersoll Lecture 
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at Harvard for the year 1900, on the great question of man’s immor- 
tality. It.is welcome not simply because the theme discussed stands 
for a belief that has been spontaneous and deep in the religious hopes 
of humanity in all past ages and forms an integral part in the teachings 
of Christianity, but especially because there has been so much in the 
speculative thought of our day, particularly in connection with mater- 
ialistic evolutionism, that has tended to suggest difficulties and to foster 
skepticism. This tendency is evidenced in the frequency with which the 
mere on-moving and elevation of the racial life is substituted for the 
idea of personal immortality. It has become no rare thing for natural- 
istic altruism to suggest that we should be willing and content to forego 
our individual immortality in the interest and improvement of corpor- 
ate humanity. Under these circumstances, an affirmative presentation 
of personal immortality—for such the treatise is—by one of the most 
advanced and independent representatives of speculative and evolu- 
tionist thinking, is of more than ordinary interest. 

Prof. Royce discusses the question altogether from the view-point of 
speculative science. He finds in this both the basis and the justifica- 
tion of the belief in man’s continued personal existence after death. 
He discovers the foundation and warrant for the idea of immortality in 
the fact that each person is an ‘‘individual’ being, whose existence ex- 
presses and carries a ‘“‘purpose.'’ Through a long, but fine process of 
examination and illustration, the author unfolds the reality of such in- 
dividuality and what is involved in it. Individuality stands in the fact 
that each man, to be himself, must be the person he is and not another. 
It does not consist in what he is /#e others, but in that in which he is 
different from a)l others—a uniqueness in which he is identical with 
himself, but with none else in the world. This individuality is the 
deepest truth in every man’s existence. With this individuality the 
author connects the fact, just asclear and profoundly sure—‘‘purpose ”’ 
“] hold the conception of individuality to be not merely from our human 
point of view, but in itself, essentially and altogether, a teleological 
concept,—a concept implying that the facts of any world where there 
really are individuals express will and purpose.’’ ‘An individual is a 
being that adequately expresses a purpose,’’ ‘*or so expresses a pur- 
pose that no other being can take the place of this individual as an ex- 
pression of this purpose.’’ ‘I conclude then, so far, that if this world 
contains real individuals at all, it is a teleological world, and a world 
that not only expresses a purpose, but completely and adequately ex- 
presses a purpose precisely in so far as it contains real individuals.” 

The individual consciousness discerns this purpose only fragmentarily 
and partially, but the partial discernment guarantees the full meaning 
and realization. Our author safeguards this point from the skepticism 
which the theory of pure idealism might suggest ; and then consum- 
mates his argument in the conclusion that each individual life, with its 
inmost purpose, is one with the Absolute Life, with God. ‘Just be- 
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cause then, God is One, all our lives have various and unique places in 
the harmony of the divine life. And just because God attains and wins 
and finds this uniqueness, all our lives win in our union with him the 
individuality which is essential to their true meaning. And just because 
individuals whose lives have uniqueness of meaning are here only ob- 
jects of pursuit, the attainment of this very individuality, since it is 
indeed real, occurs not in our present form of consciousness, but in a 
life that now we see not, yet ina life whose genuine meaning is continuous 
with our own human life, however far from our present flickering form 
of disappointed human consciousness that life of the final individuallity 
may be. Of this our true individual life, our present life is a glimpse, 
a fragment, a hint, and in its best moments a visible beginning.”’ 

There is, without doubt, in the essential features of this argument a 
valid and strong support to the great faith of man’s immortality. Com- 
ing from so free and broad a thinker, it is specially valuable as showing 
how this common doctrine of religion vindicates itself anew to the crit- 
ical intellect of our day. We can not but feel, however, that the argu- 
ment would have become more surely valid and much stronger had it 
not been united in its last step, as it seems to be, with a monistic or 
pantheistic theory of the universe, but grounded in the Christian the- 
ism in which God creates human beings in his own “image and like- 
ness,’’ as his children, and therefore not to be blotted out of existence 
at the very threshold of the potency and promise which he has placed 
in their constitution. M. VALENTINE. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dr. Martin Luther’s Reformations-Schriften. Erste Abtheilung. Zur 
Reformationshistorie gehérige Documente. A. Wider die Papisten. 
Aus den Jahren 1517 bis 1524. Aufs Neue herausgegeben im Auftrag 
des Ministeriums der deutschen ev.-luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio 
und anderen Staaten. 4 to. 2647 columns. 1899. 


This is the XV. volume of the superb recension of Walch by scholars 
of the Missouri Synod. . It contains the documents against the papacy 
pertaining to the history of the Reformation covering the years 1517- 
1524, in some respects the most important period of the great conflict. 
It opens with a mass of official Bulls and other writings on Indulgences 
during the 14th and 15th centuries, and the editor justifies their intro- 
duction by the dark contrast they present to the glorious light of the 
gospel which Luther replaced on the candlestick, and by citations from 
Luther himself urging that such publications should be preserved for 
posterity, in order that the incredible and immeasureable craft of Satan 
which ruled the Court of Rome might serve coming generations as 
a useful afd wholesome beacon 

Chapter [. is devoted to the Indulgence traffic. Chap. II. is occupied 
with Luther’s opposition to this traffic, his 95 theses with their effects, 
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etc. Chap. III. contains the proceedings between the Papal Legate and 
Luther at the Augsburg Diet of 1518 including the Acta Augustana. 
Chap. IV. has the negotiations of Luther with Nuncio Carl von Miltitz. 
Chap. V. gives a complete account of the Leipsic Disputation. Chap. 
VI. the Papal ban with its consequences. Chap. VII. covers Luther’s 
appearance before the Emperor at Worms, his condemnation there 
and his concealment at the Wartburg. Chap. VIII. the changes, good 
and bad, which sprang up at Wittenberg in Luther’s absence, and the 
conflict between him and Carlstadt. Chap. IX. includes everything per- 
taining to the two Nurenberg Diets of 1522 and 1523 and the results of 
the latter. 

Considerable matter embracing Luther’s controversy with Eck at 
Leipsic and some 200 of Luther’s letters have been translated anew 
from the Latin for this edition. 

While the arrangement of Walch is closely followed there are numer- 
ous and important corrections especially in the matter of dates and in the 
titles given by Walch toDocuments. So alsoa most welcome chronolog- 
ical index of Documents and of Luther’s letters is provided. 

As has been stated before by the reviewer, too much praise cannot 
be accorded to the editors for the minute fidelity to truth revealed in the 
editing of this magnificent edition of Luther, nor to the publishers for 
its unsurpassed mechanical execution. E. J. WOLF. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Life-Work of Pastor Louis Harms. Of the “Luth. Hand-book Se- 
ries.’’ Translated from the German of Pastor Theodore Harms, his 
brother and successor, by Mary LE. Ireland. With portrait. pp. 118. 
Cloth bound. Price 40 cents. 


In a letter to his brother, Louis Harms said: ‘‘The only theory I value 
is the Holy Spirit ’’ This reveals the secret of that wonderfully potent 
life. It was a life of earnest piety, great faith, and the utmost confi- 
dence in God. Pastor Harms was humble before God and zealous be- 
fore man, full of ceaseless activity and self-sacrifice. The history of 
the Church does not present a more worthy example of true missionary 
spirit. The story of the Hermannsburg Mission-house and its lowly 
Lutheran pastor will never cease to prove an inspiration to the people 
of God. STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


Climbing Olivet. A Series of Talks to Applicants for Confirmation. 

By Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk. 

These talks are for young people after a course in catechization, and 
are capitally adapted to their purpose. Sound in the truths set forth, 
clear in mode of expression, and winning the interest of the reader by 
the happy way in which the thought is put, this booklet is a gem. Well 
would it be for all—the more mature as well as the young—to give ita 
careful reading. P. M. BIKLE. 
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